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THE MYSTERY OF ‘FLOWERS. 





Not idly do I stray 
At prime, where far the mountain ridges run, 
And note, along my way, 
Each flower that opens in the early sun 
Or gather blossoms by the valley’s sprin 
When the sun sets and dancing insects sing. 


Each has his moral rede, 
Each of the gentle family of flowers : 
And I, with patient heed, 
Oft spell the lessons in my graver hours, 
The faintest streak that ona petal lies 
May speak instruction to initiate eyes. 


And well do poets teach 
Fach blossom’s charining mysvery ; declare, 
In clear, melodions speech, 
The silent admonitions penciled there. 
And from the Love of Beauty, aptly taught, 
Lead to a higher good through welling thought. 
TC 


Her Mother’s Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘FROM GLOOM TO 8UN- 
LIGHT,’’ ‘‘A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,”’ VEIL,” 

ETC., 











“A BLACK 


ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER VIII.—[conTINven. } 

NOWING these two young ladies, I 

must always believe in the theory of 
giltsand characteristics being inherited,”’ 
Lord Cradoc said. 

“They both belong by birth to the Cradoc 
family, but the relationship is very distant; 
nevertheless one, Mise F-rlecote, resembles 
my eldest son in feature, in complexion, 
and in voice, while Miss Ryeford, who has 
not the least physical reseinblance to the 
Cradocs, has the spirit of the race. She has 
the same ideas, tastes, and thoughts as my 
son Bertie had. I cali that a curious ooinci- 
dence.”’ | 

“It is curious,’’ agreed Colonel Tench ; 
and Mr. Rigby, who bad listened with 
keen attention, felt that this made matters 
more complicated. 

No stranger present save Mr. Rigby, had 
any idea of the ordeal that was going on. 

It was even doubtful whether the general 
public knew anything regarding the suc- 
cession to the Cradoc title and estates. 

Friends and neighbors thought that the 
Earl, finding his house dull, miserable witn- 
but any young people in it, had sought out 
these distant relatives in order that he 
might have some society; but no one 
dreamed that they had been invited to 
Poole with a view to the selection of an 
heiress to the estate. 

“The girls themselves never imagined 
such a thing, nor did it occur at first even 
to Lady Ryeford, one of the sbrewdest wo- 
men in the world when her own interests 
were concerned. 

The two girls liked each other at first 
sight with a strong, hearty, honest liking 
that was afterwards to grow into a devoted 
affection. 

They had spoken few words at their first 
Introduction; but, now that the ladies tound 
themselves alone in tho drawing-room, 
Daphne and Irene seated themselves on 
& Settee side by side. 

Lady Marcia and ber guest had taken a 
comfortable lounge on either side of the 
fire, Lady Marcia talking about the boys | 
she had loved so well, and telling again for | 
the hundredth time the story of her 
dream. 

“It was a strange dream,’ 
ad mitted. 


® shock 


’ Lady Ryeford 


inust have been a terril 
Lar ale 

lat i know wha ‘ g hea 
© bas, I can imagine what 
vould be for him.” 


Then she saw Lady Marcia’s eyes wander 











“Lady Marcia, who is Mr. Rigby?” s she | 
asked abruptly. ‘He is very intelligent, 
very well informed ; I like him very much 
—who is he?” 

“Do you not know ?’’ questioned Lady 
Marcia, looking up in wonder. ‘I thought 
everybody knew who Mr. Rigby is. He is 
the family solicitor, one of the shrewdest, 
astutest lawyers in England, I have heard 
my brother-in-law say. The Rigbys have 


managed the Cradoc estates for many 
years.” 

‘He lives near here then?’ raid Lady 
Ryeford. 


“He lives at Abbey Dale,’’ replied Lady 
Marcia. 

“That is not inore than five miles from 
here.”’ 

‘*He comes here ‘often, I should imagine?"’ 
said Lady Ryeford. 

“No, not very often. 

“Lord Cradoc goes over to Abbey Dale 
almost every day. 

“He generally goes to the office when 
there are any business matters that require 
attention.” 

“THe dines here often perhaps ?*' persisted 
Lady Ryetord. 

“No, not often,’’ replied Lady Marcia, 
with a little gentle wonder at her guest’s 
pertinacity. 

An idea had occurred to Lady” Ryeford, 
and she could not lose sight of it. 

Why was the family lawyer here to- 
night ? 

Why was he invited to meet them? 

It was not a usual thing at all to invite 
the family solicitor to meet dittant rela- 
tives. 

There must have been a inotive for ask- 
ing him, and this motive she inust find out. 
She plied Lady Marcia so industriously 
with questions that she had soon heard the 
whole history of the Righy tamily. Still 
she had not learnt why he was here to- 
night. One more question would proba- 
bly eniighten her. , 

“The Earl is very inuch attached to Mr. 
Rigby, 1 suppose, Lady Marcia?”’ 

And sitnple Lady Marcia Hyde answered 
ingenuous! y— 

“T am not quite sure. I should say that 
it is hardly so much a question of personal 
regard as that he places the greatest reliance 
upon Mr. Rigby’s sound clear judgment.”’ 

“Then evidently,” was Lady Ryeford’s 
mental comment, “the lawyer’s sound 
clear judgment is wanted to-night. Is it 
with respect to ourselves ?"’ 

She felt quite sure now that there was a 
hidden reason for their invitation to Poole. 





to the two beautiful beads at the other end | 


of the room; and there was something in 


her gaze,in her expression that puzzled | 


y Ryeford. 


At first it had not seeimned in any way 
strange to her; nor would she have sus- 
pected anything new but for the presence 
of the lawyer. 

*] must be civil to him," 
“and perhaps, if we become very 
I may unravel the inystery.” 

And toths very resolution she strictly 
adhered. 


she thought; 
friendly, 


Colonel Tench found hbitmself deserted | 











during the remainder of the evening; Lady | 


| Ryeford devoted herself to Mr. Rigby. 


* . * * * * 


The two who looked most happy during | 


this firet evening at Poole were in whom 
the interest centred, Daphne and Irene. 
Anxious to know each other, and per- 
haps equai!y anxious to be away from their 
seniors, resolutely determined on a gossip, 


they eved each other, first shyly, then 
kindly and with more confidence. oth 
” . 454 
ane 
lvar re of Lady Rvefor i’s supervision 


The saies wore no ornaments; it seeined as 
though jewelry would have been oat of 
keeping with her noble simplicity. 
Daphne wore a dress of black 
through which 


gleamed like warble. 


lace, 


her arms and shoulders | 
i that I do not know and )jove.”’ 


_ PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, AUGU ST 4, 1883. 


"hate looked earnestly at her com- 
panion. 

“How I should like 
you !”’ she said. 

“You would be so surprised at him. He 
would gaze at you for a quarter of an hour 
togother.”’ 

‘‘Why should he do that?”’ asked Irene 
laughing, Daphne laughed also. 

“He would never talk about you as aliv- 
ing being at all,’’ she replied. 

“He regards peuple only as pictures; 
and I really think he likes them better on 
can vas than in life. 

If he sees a repulsive-looking vagrant 
who would frighten an ordinary person,his 
first thought is, ‘Whata picture that man 
would make !’ 

“If he sees a pretty girl, I know directly 
that he is thinking of how she would look 
on canvas. 

“T am his only child,” she continued, 
with a happy little laugh; “but I kriow he 
thinks of me, with my yellow hair and blue 
eyes, as he would of a picture."’ 

‘Your hair is golden,’‘interrupted Irene, 
‘such as the old masters loved to paint."’ 

“T know you will forgive me,’’continued 
Daphne, ‘“‘but while I was looking at vou 


mv father to see 


during dinner I was thinking how my 
father would delight in you. 
“You bave the one beautiful line, froin 


the chin to the neck about which he raves. 
It is a curious thing to see a man's whole 
soul so engrossed. He is absolutely im- 
inersed in art—he thinks and dreams of 
nothing else.” 

“T should think it must be a noble life,”’ 
said Irene. 

Then, as the subject scomed to interest 
her, Daphne told all the story of her home- 
life, of the idea for which her father lived, 
and how everything in the world was sacri- 
ficed for the Erlecote Gallery by which he 
proposed to instruct the people. 

“Tt is a strange thing,’ said Irene. “1 
ean understand a man leaving all his money 
to found churches and build hospitals, 
That is a inatter of religion ; but art is not.”’ 

“My father, I believe, thinks it 
marked Daphne halt sadly. 

“Onoe, when [ was quite a little girl, he 
was very angry with me because I said that 
he would not like heaven it were 


is,’’ re- 


unless 


hung round with pictures.” 


“You were a very 
said Irene, laughing, 
the kind.’ 

“IT acknowledge that now,” she replied. 
“But, after all, there was a soupeon of truth 
in it. 

“To my childish mind it seemed tnat the 


naughty 
“to say 


little girl,’ 
anything of 





topic of interest beside paintings ; 
| not find life 
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“How different your life has been from 
mine!” said Irene. 

“You have lived in the country, In the 
midst of fresh air and flowers, without 
society or friends, while I have passed my 
days in astifiing atinosphere of form and 
cereinony ever since I can remember. My 
earliest dreains are not liko yours, of flow- 
ers and trees or even of pictures, but of 
learning how to enter a drawing-room, to 
speak, properly, tosay the right thing to 
the right person. 

“What different lives—the one all natural 
the other all artificial !"’ 

“Art inust help nature, 
Daphne. 

“That reminds me of your father’s idea,” 
said Irene. 

“If he really wants to teach people, why 
does he not teach thein religion instead of 
art ?”’ 

“T cannot tell. 

“Perhaps he thinks that the one will 
raise them to the other.” 

“Tt is from nature one 
God,”’ quoted Trene. 

“True. 

“Bot I should think that the love of 
everything noble and beautitul helps on 
towards true religion. 


commented 


looks to nature's 


“I feel sure that, in their way, good 
pictures do,”"’ 

“Yes, 

“But that is not father’s view, is it?’’ ask- 


ed Trene. 

“Ile merely wishes to teach people to 
love and appreciate pictures, does he not? 
Ah, life is a puzzle!’ 

She sighed. 

“Do you find itso?" asked Daphne, fix- 
ing her blue eyes on her witha smile. “1 
have not vet. 

“T should like cecasionally other 
but I do 


BOLne 


all trouble.’’ 
“Youare on the threshold,’ 
with a smile. 


“And you ?” 
“yp?” 


said Irene, 


interrogated Daphne. 
replied Irene, with asigh. “TIT have 
passed the mysterious threshold, the won- 


| derful portal of the unknown land.” 


|} home, 


realization of that which we loved best was | 


heaven. 

“The heaven I thought of for inyself was 
agarden of lovely flowers—nothing but 
flowers. 

“T used to tancy angels’ faces in the roses 
and the lilies. 

“What do you love best?” 

““Music,’* was Irene's prompt reply. 

Daphne looked delighted. 

“Then your ideal of heaven,”’ she said, 
“would more beautiful, better than 
papa’sor mine. You look as though you 
love music..”” 

“But tell me more about your hone, 
quested Irene. 

And Daphne told her of the old Manor 
House, 


ed garden, 


be 


* pe. 


with its noble trees and old-fashion- 
of the the old 


1IOSS-OD VE Hntait 


loves, sun-dial. 


rd the red f 


*]T should think you brighten 
marked Irene, looking with ad:iniration 
the sweet face. 

“T Jove it,” said Daphne. “i do not 


think there is a nook in the whole place 


at 


| 


Annabel Hyde, did speak 


she whether 


of the 


And wondered 
dreamed that the 
“Love.” 

“And what,” asked Trene, 
“has brought you here?" 

“That puzzles me,” 
a gay little langh. 

“When I found mnyself 
cent dining-table 
I said to miysel 
me here?’”’ 

“What is if?" pursued Trene, 

“The Earl's invitation,’ repled Daphne 
promptly. 

“You know that iny mother, like your 
own was related to the Earl's father. I do 
not know whatthe relationship is; but 1 
is remote enough, T believe. 

“My mother, whose 


Daphne 
portal was 


Haine 
after a pause, 
replied Dapbne, with 
at that magnifi- 


eontrasted it with 
, What has brought 


maiden name was 
of him to me 
when I was a child. 

“After her death I never even 
name, 


heard his 
for to my father nothing in the world 
was ever of so 1nuch importance as a box of 


eolors.”* 

“ETlow different froin ous!" thought 
Irene. 

“T was never more surprised,’  con- 
tinued Daphne, ‘than when the Earl came. 
I could searcely believe inv eyes when I 

u 

rsome time at Northfield; s-, being near 
he cume to see us, 

‘Ile seemed very solitary and desolate, 


ind wasulways talking to me 
sons; and gradually, I think, 


becaine a comfort to biin. 


about his 


visiting us 


Po 
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“He invited my father to Poole; but he! “My two sons,” sad the Earl sadly; ana 
is b on a large landscape, and nothing |-no one ventured a word in answer. 
would induce him tw leave it. Then the To Irene cameMrs. Browning's touching 
Earl invited me ; and I was very pleased to and mournful words— 
coune, especially as he told me I should | 
meet you here." 

‘That is exactly how be came to us,""said | 
Irene. 

“Mamma stands in just the sa:me relation- 
ship to biin that your mother did. We 
knew nothing of hin until he Jost his two 
sons;then, being in town, he called ou 
inamina. : | heart there ached for bim. 

“How he loved those boys of bis !"' | Then they conversed in subdued tones 

“Indeed he did,” said Dapline imusingly. for a few minutes to give him time to re- 

“He will de ‘sure to love you best’ re- eover hiumelf, scanning the ptctares earn- 
marked Irene, ‘‘forthey saythat vou are | estiv meanwhile. | 
very much like one of his sons. I beard There was Alaric, Lord Hyde, with fair 
him tell Lady Marcia that you bad‘the very | clustering hair, a frank opeu lace, laughing 
urick of Alaric’s sinile.’ "’ | blue eves, and a tmouth sweet and sensitive 

“I hope he will like us both equally | as « woman's—a gallant handsome youth.”’ 
well,” said Daphne. “What a gloriovs face,"’ cried the Earl in 

“I think it is very kind of himto ask us his anguish, “to be hidden for ever from 
here, and I think that he may make u® | the light of the sun!” 
very bappy—at least I speak forimyself. | “Jt shines fair amongst the angels of 


**Dead! One of them shot by the sea in the east, 
And ope of them shot Ip the west by the sea. 
Dead, both my boys?"’ 


“Ab, both dead,” sighed the Earl, as ne 
looked at then—“both dead! Would that 
Heaven had left me one!’’ 


No one answered a word, thoagh every 


You bave everything in the world that you 
want, I suppose?” 

“An, no!” cried Irene. 

“We are not rich.’ 

“Rich! repeated Daphne. ‘“] do not 
value riches when I see bow happy people 
can be without thein. 

“Ifany one offered all the treasures of 
the East to my father, he would not appre 
ciate then.” 


“Your father is an exception to the gen- | 


eral rule,"’ said Irene. 

“And Iam another,” laughed Daphne. 
“IT like the beautitul things that money 
buys, but I should pot care to have tov 
much of it.” 

Then both girls were silent, for the gen- 
tlemen had just entered the room, and the 
Karl was coining towards thein. 

4 home with each other. 

itstruck hit, as he 
tow be bad never seen a more charming 
picture than these two young girls seated 
toywether. 

He siniled and bowed to Irene, and then 
bent over Daphne as he said— 

* Will vou grant me a favor?” 


**Not one," replied Daphne, “but twenty, 
if you wish it.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 
ORD CRADOC was pleased to see how 
perfectly Daphne and Irene were at 


“Will you come to the picture-gallery 
} 


with us? 


“Colonel Tench is struck with your like- 


ness tomy son Alaric, and 1 want to see if 
itis as striking as he thinks,”’ 

Certainly I will come,"’ said Daphne. 

He beid out one arin, tirst to her, and 
then one to Miss Ryeford. 

“T know the picture will interest you,’ 
he said. 

“Will vou come also?” 

Lady Kyetord, 
was on the fapis, looked inquiringly at Mr. 
Rigby. 

“Toney are going to the picture-gallery,”’ 
he said. 

“Would vou like to see it?” 

“It will be chilly,’’ she replied, with a 
pretty aflectation of a studder. 
everywhere in October.’ 

“You will find the picture-gallery as well 
warined as the drawing-room,” said the 
law ver. 

“Why are they going?” she asked. 

“It is a faney of the Farl's,’’ he replied. 
“Colonel Tench is very inuch struck wiih 
the likeness he sees between Miss Erlecote 
and tie Earl's elder son. He says that it is 
remarkable, and the Earl wishes to see if it 
In 8o,"" 

Lady Rveford looked = dissatistied. It 
her own daughter had been concerned, she 
would have been interested; but what did 
she care for Daphne? 

“What a curious thing !"' she sad. 

“Well, Tam very glad,’ Mr. Rigby con 
tinued, ‘forthe Earl has never looked at 
those pictures since the boys died. It will 
do hitn good, will dispel the morbid dread 
be has had of going near the gallery.” 

“Do you think there is anything in it?” 
asked Lady Ryetord. 

“Yes. 

“I knew Lord Hyde well, and there is 
certainly a great likeness." 

An expression of aversion passed over the 
handsome face. 

“T should think it willinake Lord Cradoe 
very fond of Miss Erlecote,"’ she said 
suavely. 

“Just so,"’ he cried eagerly,then stopped. 
He was thinking that this fact must surely 
bias the Earl. i 

“Shall we go ?'’—and, with a low bow, he 
offered his arm. 

“It will give ine great pleasure,” she said 
as she reflected on the need for amiability. 
“| should like to see what these dear boys 
of the Earl's were like."’ i 

(ireatly was she impressed as she passed 
through the brilliant suites of roous. She 
had expected to find luxury at Poole, 
but searcely such magnificence. 


“This isa very large house,"’ she said to 
Mr. Rigby. 
“I consider itone of the finest in Eng- 


land,’’ was the brief reply. 
Then they reached the broad stuircase, 
aud the lawver told ber how it was built of 


marble brought from Carrara, and that 
there was no other like it in the land. The 
picture-gallery which ran tine Vit 
length of the western wing presented a 
siriking aspect, for it was brilliantly 
lighted 


Che Earl looked pale and sad as he passed 


down the gallery between the two beauti- 
ful girls,one of whom would at some future 


day call this gallery her own. 


And then in silence they stood betore the 


two paintings, ail that was lef to the Ear! 
of his two sons. 


crossed the root, | 


“Tt is so | 


) Just taken 


Heaven,’ whispered DapLne. 
And then in kindness to him, for his 

rief was hard to witness, they n to 
disown the subject that had brought them 
there. 

Lady Marcia stood at some little distance, 
her face wet with tears. 

The pictured faces of the boys had moved 


| her strangely. 


**Now,’’ said the Colonel cheerily, “I ap- 
peal to every one present. Is there not a 
great likeness between the pictured face 
here and Miss Erlecote’s?” 

It was 80 palpable that nu one could deny 
it. 

The curves of the lips, the oval counten- 
ance, the delicate brows, and the blue eyes 
were exactly the saine, 

Colonel Tench could only repeat that 
“they might have been brother and sister.”’ 
Lady Ryeford alone could not quite see the 
reseimmblance ; but her blinduess was to be 
accounted tor, 

It was then, while Daphne's beautiful 
face, slightly flushed, was raised to the 
picture, that Irene’s nobility of character 
shone out, 

It would only have been natural had she 
felt some little jealousy ; but, on the con- 
trary, no one was more interested and 
pleased than herself. 

“IT should not have thought the likeness 
so great unless J had seen it thus,” said the 
earl 

“While vou live, Daphne, my son will 
never be dead to tne.” 

She bent her golden head, and whispered 
tohimthat, though she was young and 


| happy, and life was very dear to ber, vet, if 


it were possible, she would gladly go down 
tothe depths of the sea if bis son could 


, come back wo bim 


And for those words the Ear] felt that he 


| loved Daphne with all his heart. 
seeing that something | 


Who could be so worthy to take his son’s 
place asa girl who would have given her 
lite to bring him back ? 

More than one present noticed the ex- 

yression on Lord Cradoc’s face; and Mr. 
igby asjured himself that this was the 
tuture Countess—this, and no other. 

Then, leaving the bright beautitul face of 
the heir, Alaric, Lord Hyde, they stood be- 
fore the picture of Bertie, the Earl's second 
BO. 


| rose and approach 





It was a face quite as handsome, but little 
} 


darker. 


The bair was brown, the eyes were of a | 


deeper blue, the face was a trifle harder; 


tull of intelligence and earnestness 

Asthetwo girls by accident stood to- 
gether, Daphne said— 

“IT like this tace the best; it is the nobler 
of the two.” 

Irene looked long at it. 

“To me,’ she said, “the eyes are as those 
of a living soul. 

‘‘Hlow they ineet one’s glance and seem 
to follow it! 

“I do not prefer this; but it has a certain 
charm. 

**Alaric’s eves have an air of candor and 
one seems to ree the soul shining through 
thein; but these eves hold a secret, Daphne. 
“I ain sure ofit. See now how they flash 
into mine!” . 

But Daphne drew back scared and very 
pale - 

**] have dreamed of a face like that,’ she 
said. 

“It seems quite familiar to me.” 

Then sbe went back to tne Earl, and 
passed ber hand through hisarm. She was 
not easily frightened ; but there was some- 
thing weird and mysterious in what bad 
place. 

“I think," she told berself, “that it has 
unnerved me. 

“Tt gives one an unpleasaut sensation to 
be told that one is a living image ot a dead 
inan.”’ 
| lery. 

“I shall come often in future. I hope I 


ain not growing a fanciful old man; but it 
seClus Lo tne now that I shall be able to 





CHAPTER X. 


AM glad,”’ said Lord'Cradoc, “that I 
have paid this visit to the picture-gal- 


coine and talk to inv boys. I—I wonder if 
they would hear me? 
is there never a . the wor above 
W here they " m m be ” 
quoted Irene softly. 
‘That is a pretty idea, Irene,’ said Lord 
Cradoc, 


“It is only one of many such,” she re- 
plied, “eimbodied in the saine song. I will 
sing it to you, if you wish.” 


EVENING POS? 


beart th: ber likeness to his son, Irene 
would acquire one by the magic and beauty 
of ber voice. 

They went back to the drawing-room ; 


and Lady Ryeford was well pleased to re- 
turn to her comfortable lounge by the 
fire. 

The little excursion had not been quite to 
her taste. 

Lady Marcia and Mr. Rigby were both 
siruck by the attemion the Earl paid to 

hne. 


e could not take bis eyes from her face; 
he was tracing the features of his dead son 
there. 

He sat by ber side, ana talked to her; he 
watched the dainty curves of her lips, the 
light in ber eyes, the shadows on her hair 
his beart crying aloud, ‘My son, ny son !"’ 
More than once Mr. Rigby, watching 
I ne, told himself, *‘Her face and hair 
will win a coronet for ber.” 

Lady Ryeford bore the trial as jong. as 
she could, and then she went to Lady Mar- 
cia. 

“That visit to the picture-gallery has 
made us all feel dull,’ she said. ‘Shall 
we bave a little inusic? My daughter sings 
tolerably well.” 

She spoke in moderate terms of the beau- 
tiful voice which she knew would take 
them all by storin. 

Irene rose ; and, when Lady Marcia asked 
her to sing, she crossed the rooin to where 
the Earl sat engrossed with Daphne. 

“If you would like ine to sing that song 
for you,”* she said, ‘‘I shall be inost happy 
to da so; I think it will please you.”’ 


** ‘Is there never achink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from_below ?"* 


repeated the Earr. 

“Yes, I should like to hear the rest of the 
song.” 

She crossed over to the piano, a fine in- 
strument standing at one end of the draw- 
ing-room, Sir Arthur following her, ° 

‘Mev I turn over the music for you?"’he 
said. 

But Irene laughed. 

“Thanks,” she replied; “I seldom use 
any music;’’ and she struck the opening 
cbords. 

At the first sound of Irene’s superb voice 
the listeners ceased conversing. 

As the sweet voice died away in a note 
that was like a long-drawn sigh, the Eari 
Irene. 

“Thank you, my dear,”’ he safd simply, 
raising her white bands to his lips ; “your 
song has giaddened iny heart. 

e “TI almost forget at times that I too sball 
see ny boys when the sea gives up all its 
dead. 

“I must wait patiently until then. 
are only at rest, after all, ny brave lads—at 
rest beneath the waves; and goto} they 
sleep as well there as they would 
slept beneath the turf. Thank you, ny 
dear.”’ 

“Iam soglad to be able to give you 
pleasure,” said Irene gently. ‘Whenever 
vou would like me to sing, please say so. 
There are times when one feels greatly de- 
hegeme: and then nothing cheers the heart 
ike music.” 

“I shall begin to grow a:imost happy 
again,’ remarked the Earl tremulously, 
“blessed by the sight of Daphne’s face and 
the music of your voice.” 

Then the littie party broke up. 

That night no one could say which of the 
two girls had been the more admired or 


| had succeeded best. 
the eves did not laugh so sunnily, but were | 





| And Lady Ryeford felt certain that, if. 
| Daphne had acquired a place in the Earl’s | 


lrscemed that the Earl's heart was equally 
divided between them; he had given no 
sign of preference, but seemed devoted to 
beth. 

“We have not nade much progress, Lady 
Marcia,’’ said Mr. Rigby, as he bade the 
mistress of the tinansion good night. 

“Did you ever see anything more extra- 
ordinary?’ she asked. ‘My brother-in- 
Jaw likes them equaliy, I am sure. 
have you ever seen two girls more uni- 
forinly bewitching ? 

‘Never,’ was the emphatic reply. 

The next day dawned bright and beautiful. 
Daphne rose early eager to be out amongst 
the flowers. 

She was soon busied with hollyhocks and 
sunflowers, bappier in the midst of the pro- 
tusion than she had ever been in her life 
before. 

She made friends with the head-gardener 
who was delighted to have some one to 
whoin be could speak of his treaures. 

“His lordship used to be very fond of 
flowers,’’ be said ; **but he has hardly look- 
ed at one this suinmer.”’ 

Daphne only too well knew why. 

As she round by the tervace, 
catching sight of Irene under the cedars, 
with a book in hef hand, she hastened to 
her. 

Very sweet and rosy looked the young 
faces in the fresh morning air. 

“Reading 80 early !"’ cried Daphne. - 

‘‘Why,you do not want a book; all around 
you isa living poem!” 

‘Poetry bas a fascination for me which I 
can never resist,’ Irene said, laughing. 


“What a lovely place this is, is it not? I | 


think we shall be very happy here.”’ 
“IT am sure of it,’’ answered Daphne. 
““By-the-way, I do not think that we 


need be on such formal terms. We are | 


related, although so distantly; why should 
not be ‘Daphne’ and ‘Irene’ to each 
a 


We 

‘*‘] shall be delighted,”’ said Irene. 

“I think,’’ continued impulsive Daphne, 
‘that the Earl is very fond of us. What a 
pity it is that we were not born boys!” 

“Ah, but he would not like us so well 
then! 

“It would seem as though we were tak- 
ing the place of his sons, which, as girls we 
can never do.”’ 


They | 


have | 


And | 


And they glanced half shyly at each 
otber. 

Some vague idea was floating in both 
o“- minds which they could not put into 
words. 

Lord Cradoc thought the best thing to be 
done on that first day was to nm: his 
guests faniliar with the large house and 
grounds. 


over them. 

It was pitiful to see how carefally al) 
traces of the boys had been rved. 

In the old schoolroom, which had been 
set aside for their use, were the bats and 
balls, bows and arrows, fishing-rods, box- 
ing-gloves, everything they had used in 
their sports—all untouched, jut as they 
had left thein. : 

In the bed-rooms nothing bad been dis 
turbed. 

Alaric had left a note-book on the table— 
it lay there still; a pair of Bertie’s gloves 
were lying just as he had left them. 

Their favorite books and traces of their 
favorite occupations were to be seen every- 
where. 

It was the same out of doors. 

The croquet-lawn that had been made to 
please then. 

The portion of the garden ealled‘‘Bertie’s 
ground,” because he had begged it to try 
his skil, upon. 

The trees they had planted on their birtb- 


days. 
The trees had climbed in search of birds’ 
nests. 
The lake where Alaric, long vears before, 
had been so nearly drowned, and Bertie 
had saved him—everything spoke of the 
boys. 
Every spot seemed to have a history con- 
nected with them—their presence seemed 
still to pervade the whole place. 
The Earl was pleased to see how friendly 
and aftectionate the girls already were; 
they went everywhere with him, listened 
eagerly to all he had to say, syinpathized 
tenderly with him, cheered him with their 
bright faces and glad young voices, while 
Lady Ryetford spent her time with Lady 
Marcia. 
“I cannot run about like the girls,” she 
had said smniling. 
“If you are willing, Lad» Marcia, I will 
sit with you; and you will take me over 
the house soine day." 
| . Lady Ryetord was anxious to get below 
| the surface of inatters, and she knew that 
| the Earl would speak cautiously before the 
girls. 
} Even in her luxurious room Lady Rye- 

ford had not slept well, for she was con- 
| suined by a very fever of burning curiosity 
to know who would succeed to this magni- 
| ficent property now that the Earl’s sons 
were dead. 

Her heart beat so fast when the thought 
tirst occurred to her that she could not col- 
lect her ideas. 

No heir was spoken of, no name was 
mentioned, either by the Earl or Lady 
Marcia. 


It seemed strange that the heir should 
not be present, or, at any rate, mentioned 
by name. 

Suddenly there flashed into her brain 
how she had heard that there was a pecu- 
liarity about the law of succession in the 
Cradoc family. 

She reinembered that in the direct line a 
girl could succeed when there was no son, 
but the busband sbe married must assume 
the name and armsof Cradoc, 

She hardly dared admit the idea even to 
herself. . 

Was it possible that it was with this end,in 
view that the Earl had brought then all 
together, bad sought out his neares: of kin, 
invited thein to his hone? Was it possible 
that his choice lay between these two 
girls? 

The idea seemed to set her very brain on 
fire. 
| ‘I, who think of everything,’ she said—~ 

“why did I not think of that? Icould have 

drilled Irene.”’ 

Sbe comforted herself however by re- 
| fleccing that Irene never would be drilled, 
and that perhaps inatters were best as they 
were. 

* 








* * * - a 


Lady Marcia and Daphne had grown 
warily attached to each other. 

“Irene has her mother,’’ Lady Marcia 
had said; *I must be a motber to you, 
and then matters will be on an equal foot- 
ing.”’ 

She admired Irene extremely; but her 
warm heart went out to the bright, beauti- 
ful, motherless girl whose experience of 
life was so strange. 

She liked her to describe her home, her 
father’s manner of life; she enjoyed hear- 
ing of old Marjory’s quaint remarks on 
pictures and painters. 

Fee talked together for long hours. 

Daphne was slightly superstitious—very 
slightly—still sufficiently so to make ber 
listen eagerly wben Lady Marcia told o! 
her strange experiences in second-sight- 
| Dapbne bad heard her recount her marvel- 
lous dream again and again, always offer- 
ing the same counment— , 

“In your dreain, Lady Marcia, you wit- 
nessed the death of the two boys, but the 
burial of only one.” 

“Yes; only one dead body could be 
found. 

*I believe that part of the dream puzz'ed 
and distressed me more than anything 
6lse,’’ was the usual reply. ; 
| One morning Lady Marcia went into the 
| picture-gallery early, something e's 


how she bad 
oe a a ebild 
at the 


* 





wrong witb one of the chandeliers. 

There she found Daphne, 

~oeee to love and to look upon 

| of her own, standing gazing intently 
| face of Bertie Hyde. 
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“Daphne, my dear child, what are you 
doing = ?"' she cried. 

“Ou, Lady Marcia,’’ she replied, turning 
hastily, with blushing cheeks, “this face 
haunts ine! 

“Do you know that at night I dream 
about it, and during the day I am oon- 
stantly thinking of it? 

“1 often come to look at it.’” 

“Do you?” questioned Lady Marcia, with 
some little surprise, 

«How could any one live here, and love 
the Earl as I do, without thinking a great 
eal of bis boys ?” said Daphne, 

“Of course it is absurd to talk of any one 
being ia love with a picture; but, it such a 
thing were possible, 1 should be in love 
with this.’% 

“My dearest Daphne, what a wife you 
migbt have made him had he lived!’ cried 

y Marcia. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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Her Birthday. 


BY JOHN FROST. 














“Don’t sit up for me. 
“JT mayn’t be home till late !”’ 

And handsome Dick Everett, seal-cap 
1 overcoated, bent to kiss his pretty little 
wife. 

Must you really go, Dick?” implor- 
gly. 

‘Must I really go ?”’ he repeated. 

“What a dreadfully solemn face! 

“Yes, you ridiculous darling, I really 

sust.”’ 

“Why ?”’ persistently. 

“Oh, because of an—an engagement I—I 
cannot break, dear !’’ a trifle guilty. 

“ood gracious! what an inquisitive little 
inortal it is, to be sure! 

“Don’t trouble your pretty head with 
business engagements ; and once more,my 
pet, good-bye. 

‘‘And—oh, | say, Dolly, turning back and 
putting a furry head inside the door, “if 
\ ou’re in search of a job, I just wish you’d 
inend iny other overcoat. 

“] noticed a big tear on it for the first 
time to-night. 

“Will you?” 

And to his rather disconnected pee. 
Mrs. Dick nodded, and smiled a bright 

uiescence. 
he door slainmed behind Dick, and she 
glanced round the cosy bome-like room. 

“If only Dick had not been obliged to go 
out—and such a cold night, too.” 

The gas burned brightly. 

The cheery tire in the grate was a bed of 
volden coals. 

The French clock on the 
usically. 

‘Towards the crimson-covered table, on 
which lay a pile of unopened magazines, 
looked two wistful blue eves. 

But the bride of six months shook her 
dainty, bronze-brown head with resolute 
determination. 

The rosy lips repeated the hackneyed 
formula— 

‘Duty first, pleasure after.” 

So, accordingly, the little white hands 
laboriously lugged and hauled Dick’s big 
overcoat into the rooin, turned it over, anc 
commenced their wifely occupation. 

She siniled softly to herself, tor her 
thoughts were pleasant ones as she sat and 
sewed. 

A rarely pretty picture in the parlor’s 
firelit glow, the childish figure in the soft 
dark dress and snowy muslin apron, the 
busy hands flying briskly through their 
task. 

“To-morrow will be my birthday, and 
Dick has forgotten it, I know. 

“How sorry he will be when I tell bit 
to-morrow.”’ 

And as they broke merrily into “Comin’ 
Thro’ the Rye,” the dainty k rench cook on 
the low marble mantel struck ten. 

Her tasked finished, she turned the coat 
over to see it it needed other repairs, and 


2B Dolly. 


mantel ticked 


as she did so,a small, square sheet ot 
creamy paper fluttered from an_ inside 
pocket and tell upon the carpet. 


She bent forward and picked it up with a 
low laugh. 

“Which of Dick’s friends is sufficiently 
foppish to perfume his love letters, 1 won- 
der?” 


Then she turned it right side up and | 
looked at it. 

And she saw—what ? 

Nothing very terrifying. 

Only a thiek sheet of embossed r, 


stamped with a monogram, in blue and 
gold, incomprehensible as monograins usu- 
ally are. 

A woman’s letter, decidedly, written in 
. poe. scrawling, irregular hand, unmis- 
takably a woman’s. 

The bird-like song died on Dolly Ever- 
ett's lips. 

The soft, bright color fadea slowly out of 
her face. 

The blue eyes grew wide and startled, as 
deliberately, though alinost involuntarily, 


she read the few words on the page before | 


her. 
The note ran— 


“Dick, DaRuING,—I have missed dread- 
fully of late. 


‘ . rht 
lig 


ine. I 
2nd Siip awa’ 


xercise hij} INnacy 


late ber f Keeping » ore a 
2510 68. Gerster is tow ft. is the 


in hint 
too broad ? In spite of all, Dick, ever 
your 
“EDITH.”’ 
That was all. 


But it was enough. 














For a few moments Dolly's e blazing. 
terrified, stared straight at "the "atal sheet 
as though they would shrivel it up with 
their blue fire. 

Then she flung it shuddering from her 
as though itwere a venomous thing, and 
could sting her. 

Who was the woman that dared write in 
that manner to Dick—her Dick ?—yes, she 
told herself, with an air of defiant proprie- 
torship, bers only. 

She crushed her hands tightly together. 
till the diamond next the plain gold circiet 
cut the white flesh cruelly. 

Then, as a horrible suspicion leaped to 
life in ber brain: with a low moan she slip- 
ped troin her chair and crouched shivering 
against the great shaggy overcoat. 

Her fears took shape. 

What if he had gone to meet this wo- 
man ?”’ 

For the first time he had evaded answer- 
ing her puestions. 

And how guilty and hurried he had seein- 
A horribly happy and light-hearted, 


A thousand words and glances, betore 
almost unnoticed, now flashed upon her. 

She snatched up the note again and look- 
ed at it. 

It was dated the evening of that day. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!" she cried wildly, 
“how could you, how could you? And—TI 
loved you so !”’ 

Then, with asudden storm of sobs, she 
broke down altogether, and, burying her 
face in the crumpled overcoat, wept and 
wept as if her very heart woult break, the 
graceful little figure shaken and s0 oon- 
vulsed. 


The fire burned low in the grate under a 
coating of gray ashes. 

Eleven ! 

Now she did not pause to listen to the 
music. 

Footsteps came along the side-walk, up 
the steps. 

A latch-key turned cautiously in 
door. 

She neither heard nor stirred. 

In the hall Dick paused, acurious sinile 
on his lips. 

‘Dolly's asleep, sure as fate !’’ 

He diverted hiinself of hat and overcoat, 
and humminga popular air, turned the 
handle of the parlor door. 

“Goodness ! Dolly, what’s the matter ?’ 

His song came to an untimely end as he 


the 





caught sight of the sobbing, shaking little 
figure on the hearthrug. . 

He took one stride towards her, but at 
the sound of his voice she had sprung to 
her feet with crimson cheeks and danger- 
ously sparkling eyes. 

“Stand off, air! 

“Don’t dare to touch me !”’ 

“Great Heaven ! Dolly——”’ in direst be- 
wilderment. 

“Don’t Dolly me !° facing him like a di- 
minutive tigress—‘‘don’t dare to !”’ 

“Dolly!” 


hers—this ‘Edith,’ to whom you are ‘Dick, 
darling !"’ 

*Dolly——”" 

“Can you find noother word with. which 
to detend or vindicate yourself except the 
repetition of my name ?”’ this last with un- 
natural calinness. 

The temperature had wafted round from 
the torrid to the trigid zone. 

“Have you gone—imad ?"’ slowly. 

“If I have, tind the canse—there.”’ 

Scornfully she flung hitn the crumpled 
sheet. 

He snatched it eagerly and 
word. 

Then he lifted a tace of, if possible, move 
intense, utter bewilderment than before. 

“Where did you get this, Dolly ?”’ 

“There.”’ 

She pointed dramatically to the tumbled 
overcoat. 

‘There ?’’ in blankest astonishment. 

“There!” 

He glanced froin the note 
from the coat to the dote, 
to Dolly. 

She was longing desperately to steady 
her voice and still her heart sufficientiy to 
ask hiin how he liked Gerster, just to ex- 
hibit a piece of stinging sarcasin; bat she 
could not, to save ber life. 

There was blank silence a nioment, then 
Dick walked over and picked up the over- 
coat. 


read every 


the 
back 


to 
then 


coat, 
again 





Hark ! what was that? 

Not a laugh surely. 

Yes, a laugh. 

The inaddest, merriest, wildest peal that 
ever rang froin human lips. 

There on the hearthrug stood Dick, the 
coat fallen loosely on the floor, his hands 
on both bips, and laughing—well, he was. 

“Dick !’’ in faltering amazement. 

‘ Yes,’ howled Dick. 

“Oh, Dolly, it’s the best joke of the sea- 
son. 

“Oh-h——"’ 

Aad then he was roaring like a circus 
mad schoolboy again. 





*“Dick—tell ine!” 

Then, seeing her white, anxious face, he 

| grew suddenly grave. 

“Dolly, did you look at the envelope ?” 

“T saw none.”’ 

He showed her the envelope that 
fluttered unnoticed under the table. 


had 


She read the address 
overcvat ? 

A t-eimulous “No!”’ 

**Look! 


“See that velvet collar, those buttons, 
this pocket-book ! 
“Is this ny overcoat ?’’ 


— 


“Don’tmention my name so soon after | 





——————— 





| erimiuvals in toe estimation of 


“Ob, Dick, my dearest, forgive me! 


no!’’ 
Gihe was sobbing in bis arms now. 
“My a 
But,’ bubbling again into boyish laugh- 
ter, ‘‘what a Joke ! 


“Tothink t should walk home in, 


and that you should mend, Dick Harvey's 
overcoat 

“Wonder if his foiks are going through 
my kets now ? 


“Who's ‘Edith ?’ 

“His sweetheart, whom he has to sneak 
off to see, because of a formidable heiress 
staying at his house at present, to whoin bis 
folks are trying to marry him. He told me 
all about it. 

“Dick,” —shy arms went creeping round 
his neck, and blue eyes grew luminous 
through their tears— 

“I'm never even going to be jealous 

n. 

“I—I'm not going to ask you where you 
ye ey with triuinphant heroisin, un- 
derla 
iosity. 


“My I was just going to tell you, but 
these will speak better than I can. 

“You see I had not quite forgotten what 
~~ to-inorrow was,"’ 

6 had drawn a leathern case froin his 
pocket, and touching the spring, disciosed 
asetand necklet of milk-white pearls on a 
turquoise-velvet bed. 

“Ob—hb, Dick !"’ 

A long-drawn breath, a rapturous light- 
ing of blue eyes, a lilting of rosy lips, and 
then—well, when she got through, Dick 
thought himselt well repaid. 

**Won’'t there be fun at the office to-mor- 
row ? 

“Jealous of Dick Harvey! But, by Ju- 
ee what a reception I got ! Oh—h, oh! 

Jolly, Dolly, Dolly ! it’s the best joke on 
record !’’ 

And Dolly joined him merrily ; for,after 
all, is not the sweetest langhter that which 
springs froin tears ?’’ . 


-_——_ © <P - 


No, | 
* 





d bya stratum of maddening cur- | 





INFANTA.—Any princess of the blood- 
royal, except an heiress of the crown is so 
called in Spain and Portugal. 

In THOsk Days.—In the reign of Henry 
VIII.—“the good old times’’—two thous- 
and criminals were executed annually, and 
during the period that he swayed the scep- 
tre, seventy-two thousand were put to 
death, vet Sir Thomas More averred that 
property and person were never more in- 
secure. In the reign of Elizabeth, trom 
three hundred to four hundred suffered 
every vear by the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. Engiand, nevertheless, was in a 
dreadful state of moral disorder. 

JINGLETS.—This is the way the iron ball 
gets inside the shell of the sleigh-bell: In 
making the bell» the iron ball is put inside 
a sand core just the shape of the inside of 
the bell. Then a mould is nade’ just the 
shape of the outside of the bell. This sand 
core, with the jinglet inside, is placed in 
the mould of the outside, and melted metal 
is poured in, which fills up the space be- 
tween the core and the mould. The hot 
inetal burns the core so that it can be shak- 
en out, leaving the ball within the shell. 
Ball valves, swivel joints and many other 


| articles are cast in the saine ianner. 


OLp Russ1a.—In the (rreat Palace in Mos- | 


cow, tnuch of which has been renewed after 
being burned, the upper chainbers used to 
be called the “Terem.’’ These were the 
ladies’ apartments. The old Russian ideas 
of woman’s place were tinged with Orient- 
alism, as far, at least, as the imperial fainily 
displayed a preference. The Czarinas and 
the uninarried ladies of the blood-royal 
had, doubtless, many sources of enjoyinent, 
but they had some crosses. No human lot 
is periect. They were not, upto the time 
of Peter the Great, allowed to be seen even 
by bigh state officers. Social pleasures 
were out of the question. What could be 
the charm of rich decoration it it were worn 
in the seclusion of glooiny apartinents,even 
ina palace? That we do not overstate the 
case will be adinitted if it is retinembered 
that when the doctor came to see one of the 
ladies the rootn was darkened ; and it he 
had to feel the pulse of his pemeat it was 
done through «a gauze coveaing. 

It were no wouder if he sometimes blun- 
dered in his diagnosis. Add t this that 
outside suitors of high rank did not taen 
seek Russian wives, and no subject dare 
look so high as a princess. So the . 
ladies, in too many instances, pined in 
stately but solitary grandeur. 

No wonder that soine of them indulyed 
in small jealousies and strifes among theim- 
selves; sometimes went too tar in the use of 
Stimulants, and even saw the other sex, by 


paying the guards to wink hard and = not 
witness the interviews. 
Hence it was an enormous step when 


Peter’s mother opened a bit of her carriage 
curtains as she drove out ; and so violently 
did his first wife cling to the old notions ot 
imperial seclusion (she probably feared 
that woman was going to be taken out otf 
her proper place), that Peter, alter a good 
deal of such discipline as he enforced, sent 
her to a nunnery, and, after a divorce, tar 
ried another. 
_ = 

SONG AND Firre.—One of the practices 
peculiar to Japan, and one that naturally 
excites the curiosity of the stranger, is the 
singing of inen at work upon the founda 
tions and fraine of any building that is be- 
ing erected. Ifthe building is of such di- 
inensions that 4 number of men are 
required to place the heavy tiinbers that 
compose the frame and the roof, the sound 
of their singing may be heard a iong dix- 
tance. 

There is no setsong they sing, but they 


give voice to their wishes for the prosperity | 


ofthe owner and builder, coining their 
song as they proceed with their labor, in- 
voking the tavor of the gods tor their e1n- 
ployer and all having any interest in the 
structure they are erecting,especially invok - 


Ing the god of fire to protect it from confla- | 


gration. 

Fire is*the terror of the dweller in the 
cities of Japan, for most fearful disasters 
have befallen them from the fire-fiend. <A 
queer systern of fire patrol is found here. 
Asthe hour approaches for the lighting of 
lamp#in the evening the sound of the fire 
patrol is heard and all the night long the 
streets are perambulatec by these warning 


guardians, who beat two hand-sticks or 
clappers together with the regularity of 
clock work, giving forth a sharp ringing 


sound that there is no inistaking, and 


they 


also bave a regular tv te of warning wil 


LEro ;wournrs iar kK ness whe 


they will or no. 

The incendiary is the most depraved of 
the people, 
and none others were #o fearfully punished 
in the past. At present death is tne penalty 


meted w ove who commits arson. 


OLD Jon Es.—Chambers' Journaljrecalls 
these ancient jokes: A Svbarite, on a visit 
to Sparta, partook of the homely meal. He 
then observed : ‘No wonder the Spartans 
fought well, for the greatest coward would 
rather face death than live on such fare." 
Demades compared the Athenians to a 
clarinet—“‘Take out their tongues and they 
are good tor nothing.’’ A certain school- 
inaster was reading badly. Theocritus said 
to him: “Why don't you teach geometry?” 
‘Because I don’t understand it.” “Then 
why do you teach reading ?’’ A thief caught 
in the act said to Demosthenes: “I didn’t 
know it was yours.”’ “No,"’ was the reply; 
“but you knew it wasn't yours,” 

A JEALOUS HUsSBAND.—When,in Africa, 
a Magololo suspects his wives he places a 
stone in a jar of boiling water or oil and 
orders therm to fetch it up with their bare 
arins. He then judges of their guilt by the 
amount of injury they sustain. When a 
woman is thus convicted he makes her 
confess who wronged her. In vain does 
the helpless creature protest that she 
is innocent. Notwithstanding that her arm 
is severely scalded, she is subjected to the 
most cruel torture by a kind of thuinb- 
screw which is applied to her head. A 
stuall tree is parted along the middle, the 
skull of the poor woman is inserted as if it 
were a wedge for splitting the tree still fur- 
ther. (treat pressure is exerted by forein 
the halves of the tree together with the ai 
of pulleys, 

A THING REALLY STRIKING.--It would 
be interesting to know what iinpressions of 
England Cetewayo actually took home with 
bitin, and compare thein with which he is 
popularly em EY to have conceived. 
Poequeville,in his Voyage in Greece,relates 
that when Tussuf Effendi, who represent- 
ed the Sultan in London, returned homein 
1794, he was asked what were the tmost re- 
markable sights that he had beheld—what. 
tor instance, he thougnt of the House of 
Commons. “The House of Commons,” he 
replied, “is nothing but a noisy assembly ; 
but I did see athing really striking and 
wonderful. I[ saw 4 than who, holding tour 
oranges in one hand and two forks in the 
other, threw up intothe airthe oranges and 
the forks successively, and stuck one on 
the other with the utmost rapidity.’ 

THE ZULU Banoos.-The Zulus supply 
us With atheory of the origin of baboons. 
Toa Zulu a baboon is inuch less an anioial 
than sa iman, whose transformation he is 
quite able toexplain. It is one of Tusi's 
men, he says, when he kills one; and 
Tusi was atmmap of the Arnafena tribe,a peo- 
ple so habitually idle that they would al- 
ways eat al other people’s houses rather 
than dig for themselves. Tusi, their chief, 
one day led them into the wilderness, 
where the handles ot their digging limple- 


nents graduaily turned into tails, their 
foreheads became overhanging, and their 
bodies covered with hair; and frow that 


tine they went to the precipices and have 
had their dwelling among the rocks, So 
thought the (rerinans onee of the storks: 
they were born as neu in other parts of the 
world, and caine to Gerinany in the form ot 
birds. 

THe HaANDKERCHIEF.—The word hand- 
kerchief is not to be inet with earlier than 
the sixteenth century. It appears first) in 
the wardrobe accounts of King Edward the 
Fourth, in which there is an entry of Alice 
Shopstone being paid twopence apiece for 
inakiny ‘‘fortv-eight hand-covereniets of 
Holland cloth.’ Lady Bryan complained 
that her young charge, the Princess Elizs- 
beth, haa no ‘thandkerchers,”’ which was 
too bad, as her father, the King, Naunted 
handkerchers of Holland, tringed with 
Venice goid and red and white silk, or bor- 
dered with silver and gold or Flanders 
work, and expected those about him to be 
provided with “napkins,” ‘to cleanse the 
nose from all toulness.”” In 1531 Mistress 
Artnoner received five poundseleven shill- 
ings and tour pence or “eleven dozen 
bandkerechers and those of the 

ver, being at the King’s tinding.’’ In 


Sheets for 
Ciaint - 
Va 


.¥ ati atin r *f 4 

i ‘A , niy aid 
Shakespeare's time did in giving Desdemo- 
na a handkerchief as a token of love and to 
test her truth, but the straw berry-spotted 
napkin she kissed and talked to was work- 
ed by no ordinary needle woman. 
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MIDNIGHT FANCIES. 





oY 4. H. 





In the solemn, nyetic night-time, 
in the midst of midnight bell-<hime, 
Through the chambers of my brain, 
Myriad feet seem to beat ; 
First advance, and then retreat ; 
Thoughts tLe day wii! not repeat, 
Move, « restiess, crowding train. 


Startied by the night-trell« chiming, 

Little clans set to climting 

Up and down the mind's dim stairway, 
Till the sprites @1! the rights 
With uncanny sounds and sights, 
(rome before the morning ight 

But to come again auon. 


Died away the last faint beli-chime, 
And I bearken In the night-time 
Te a sound of restless beating, 
Tiny heofs on the roofs 
Of the chambers of my brain, 
Prancing up and down again, 
Then the giddy round repeating 


Mimic faces, peeping. peepiog. 
Laugh right in the tare of sieeping, 


Peer and laugh, and then are gone, 


Like a thought, «metime» caught 
In the night, in empty Uraing, 
Never one, ltrow, remains 


Malfan hour after dawn. 


A FALSE FRIEND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BARBARA GRAHAM,”’ 
‘ALMOST SACRIFICED, ‘‘ MABEL 
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CHAPTER X 
p’ 1OR Sir George Beauchamp! 


He bas nade the mistake so Inany 
worthy old gentlemen belore him have 
smiade, 

And now, as ber ladyship begins to issue 
ber invitations to all her gay friends, he 
finds it out. 

He fondly hoped he should, by means of 
bis wealth and title, attach to himself a ten- 
der nurse and companion for bis declining 
years, 

Lady Beauchamp does not look at imat- 
ters from the same point of view. 

The Baronet is very testy on the subject 
of Harold. 

That youth he declares to have always 
been a rake and aspendthrilt, and he will 
have none of hin. 

As for the Seldens, let Lady Beauchamp 
herself be judge. 

Are they the kind of people to be receiv- 
ed ona footing of equality at) Eversham ? 
The Squire is very intimate with them, her 
ladyship urges. 

Kut Sir George looks more intensely 
aristocratic than ever at this Supwyestion. 
Squire Allington may do as he pleases, but 
Sir George Beauchamp is quite another 
personage, he would bave her know. 

So Lady Beauchamp fills Evershain with 
brilliant society, aud the gay doings there 
are the talk of the whole country round ; 
but still Harold is notinvited,to that young 
Inan s intense Surprise. 

No more notice is taken of the Seldens 
than a pelite note to Ale, thanking her 
lor wer hospitality and Kindness on the day 
of the aceident. 

Lady Beauchamp has vieided the point 
of acquaintanceship with the Doctor and his 
sisters, aS She Stvles hein. 

She intends to have ber own 
Haroid. 

Sumuner, however, is far advanced 
fore ber husband vieids and permits ber to 
invite bis nephew to the Manor. 

Haroid has remained on at the cottage in 
daiiy expectation of this invitation. 

He tinds very pleasant staying there. 
He sits under the trees in the parden inthe 
summer afternoons and reads aloud in his 
pleasant refined vorce for Alice and Sophie 
--Alice at her work, Sophie drawing. 

And then tea is carried out to them ; 
as Harold remnarks— 

‘Life is like a pastoral symphony.’ 

He is deeply ainused too at baving made 
his grave, steady-golng old triend Richard 
jealous, a8 he sees only too well be lias; and 
he is more interested ino Sophie than be 
cares lo acknowledge to himself even. 

There is sll enough of the invalid about 
him to warrant the lady intnates taking 
good care of him. 

He sometimes speaks vaguely about go- 
ing away. ‘ 

Alice, faneving she is carrying out her 
brother's Wishes, presses biui to stay, and 
he yields gracefully. 

Of late Doctor Seiden has maintained | si- 
lence when this question of Lis departure 
has been tnooted. 

Harold feels he is no longer a welcome 
guest as far as Richard is concerned ; but, 
since lis pleasure is tO remalo, that idea 
troubles him but little. 

He is beginning to think his uncle will 
not honor bim by an invitation, when, one 
July morning, a servant cides over and 
leaves a note at the cottage, addressed ina 
graceiul female hand to Harold Beauchamp 


wavy about 


De- 


and 


Esq , and bearing the Beauchamp creat. 
Alter mastering its contents, he sets 
th to seek S lesirous of seeing 

what eflect the in vet { his depart ’ 

: ,¢ 4 \ 

‘Ah, there i are ! saya, finding 
her curied up in a corner tf the arbor with 
a book tn ver hand 

“l have teen looking for you’ every- 
where. 


J] bave a piece of news for you. 
“l ain going away." 


putting aside her book with an after- glance 
| to mee at what page she left off. 

His grand stroke has failed in its effect. 
Harold feeis surprised and irritated at ber 
cairn indifference. 

“Yea. 

My uncle and bis wife have at last seen 
| fit to honor me with an invitation to Ever- 
| shatn,’’ he continues ovolly. 

“And when do you go?” 
| To-morrow.” 

“And will vou be cotmning back here. Mr. 
Beauchamp ?"’ 

“No; I think not. 

“As itis, I feel I have trespassed too long 


| 
| 


on Miss Seiden's goodness.” 
“And Richard's,” she supplements 
| quietiv. 


| “And Richard's, since you will,’’ he re- 

| turns angrily. 

| He is used to Sophie's caprices now, but 

| he did not dream that she was so utterly in- 
different to him. 


| He bad persuaded himself there was good | 


ground for Selden’s jealousy. 
He wouders if this quiet stateliness, new 


| to her, is a caprice also, and will pass away | 


others have done before. 
Sophie is silent, and Harold does not 
know what to say or do next. 

He picks up the book sbe had been read- 

| ing when he disturbed her. 

It isthe story of the Lily Maid of Astolat 

| and her unhappy inisplaced love. 
' Harold bas an idea be considersa brilliant 
| one. 

*“T am iike Sir Lancelot,”’ he says, look- 
ing up at ber with his sad browu eves full 
of a tender light. 

“T bave been wounded, and carried 
| trusty Gawa' ne to the 
tended by far hands, 
| “Now T inust buckle on tiny armor and 

fare forth into the world again.” 

“And do you mean wo ride away without 
saving one farewell?’ the girl asks bim 
| mockinuly. 

“No,” be returns. 

“1 see only too well no ‘rough discourt- 
esy'’ is needed on iny part to ‘break or 
blunt* any one’s passion of sorrow at see- 
ing me go.” 

Her lips curve in aquiet smile, but 
other answer does she vouchsafe him. 

Harold is stung by her coolness. 


| as 


by 
berimit’s cave and 


no 


In bis wounded pride, he casts away all | 


prudence and bonor and wisdoin—he will 
touch her yet, he resolves, 

A thought of his treachery 
crosses bis mind. 


to Richard 


He had never intended to go so far; but | 


it is Sophie's tault, she bas goaded him on 
to it—let Richard look wo biunselt. 


“Sophie, Sopbie,’’ he breaks forth pas- | 


sionately, ‘‘vou are cruel, 

“You witch ainan’s senses away from 
him, and then you laugh in his face. 

**] cannot bear to leave yvou—you see me 
go with a heartless sinile on your face. 

**But you are only acting; it cannot be 
that vou do not really care ; you must care 
—vou shall care !"’ 

‘Please, Mr. Beauchamp, don’t speak 
like this,” she says, 

“T think vou forget yourself.” 

“Forget myself!" he returns bitterly, 
flinging away the last vestige of prudence, 
and not thinking where his passion is lend- 
Inge tiltn. 

*T wish I eould forget. 

“IT wish Tcould forget you. with your 
beautitul, cruel, witeting, lovely face, that 
bas stolen tuv heart from tne.” 

Sophie springs to her feet, her face very 
pale. 

“This is all nonsense!" 
voice angry and shrill. 

DT steal your heart! 

“IT don't believe you possess one ; and, if 
you did, I would not have it.” 

He stands up too, and confronts her. 

His tace is as white as her own. 

“Take care what vou say, Sophie,” 
SaVs, ltl a Voice he torees to be calin. 

“You inay anger me past forgiveness. 
Sophie, vou may look as proud and defiant 
as vou like. 

*T shall have the truth from vou. 

‘Listen '' he adds, holding out bis hands 
to her, while his expression changes from 
anger to tenderness. 

‘Listen ! 

“With all your cruelty and unkindness 
to me these dast few months, in spite of all 
your caprices, ny beautiful little queen, I 
love you.”’ . 

“And I, Harold Beauchainp,”” she an- 
swers, drawing 7 herslignht figure to its 


she cries, her 


he 


fullest height—*I hate you and despise 
you!" 
The ring of truth isin her voice. This is 


no caprice, but bitter earnest. 

“You hate me—and despise me!" 
saves wonderingly. 

“Yes, both. 

“And 1 wish I had never seen you, that 
had never crossed our threshold. 

“We were sojhappy before you camne— 
and now! 


he 


“My heart is broken when I think of 
it. 

“Ok, I do hate vou !" 

“Methinks the lady doth protest too 
inuch,’’ he sneers. 


He does wrong to rouse her passionate 
French nature ty this taunt. 


Her eves literally blaze as she turns to 
hit. 
“| was g g SAY any nore s! 
saya. Six ~ Zz Tra I 
’ | 
i : “ r { i “wer 
yy st 
“Pray use no reserve with me." he inter- 


poses, taking off his hatin mock respect as 
he stands before her. 
“You have said enough to speed any 
; parting guest. 
| “But, if it relieves you to speak, say 


“Are you?’’ answers the girl, quietly on.” 





hotly. 
| «J said I despise you, and I will tell you 
| why. 
| Yon have come bere, and you have let 
_ Richard—dear, good, bord-working Richard 

—yo Into debt for your sake. 

“You can't deny it; you know it is 
| true. 
| “You see bim ee Se and night to 
pay off what he owes to her father for your 
sake. 

“It was all very well when you were 80 
ill and weak. 

“When yoo came first, I pitied you ; but 
| these last iew inoths I have been wonder- 
| ing when you were going to rcuse up and 
be a man. 

“You saw him trudging out in winter, in 
| 
| 


| “It does relieve me then,” she returns 


‘snow and rain, and now in heat and 
dust. 

**He takes no rest, and all for you. 

you don't care. 

“You seem to think it is all right. 

“He hasn't even time tor his garden, which 

used to be his great delight. 

“When he is not with bis parents, he is 
| shut up in his stady,writing—an¢ you take 
| it all so quietly. 

‘That's why I despise you.” 

Harold is so furious that he 
k. 

“And now you go off to your fine friends 

| little caring what a burden you leave 

| bitin. 

“Oh, it wrings my heart to see him so 

changed !"’ 

Her voice breaks suddenly, and hot 

tears well up into her eyes. 

“I am sure Selden would feel bis wrongs 

amply revenged did he know be 
80 warm achampion in you. 
“It is a pity be should not know.” 


And 


cannot 
8 


| the 





There is a sneering tone in bis voice that 

rouses her. 

She endeavors to return his gaze unflincb- 

ingly,, but in vain. 
f she hus found, in her blind rage, the 
| joints in his armor, he bas found by her 
own words the joints in hers. 
| The mocking lightin his eyes is too much 
| for her. 

She sees he has divired her secret, and, 
| witha ery of sudden pain, she covers her 
| face with ner bands and rushes away to 
the house, leaving him standing there all 
alone. } 

“What a little fury it is !"’ ne thinks later 
when his auger has couled. 
‘*But how lucky for ine she took 
sane declaration as she did! 
“It would have been a cbharining predica- | 
ment had she subsided gently into my arins 
| with a confession of love for me! | 
“But, were l rich enough, I declare I | 
have never seen a girlthat would suit me | 


my in- 


| better.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


LICE,” says Richard abruptly, finding 
his sister alone in the drawing-room 
some days after Harold has lett thein, | 

‘I do wish Beauchainp had never entered | 
this house.” 

Alice looks up with astonished eyes at | 
him walking impatiently to and tro in the | 
room. 

‘*I was foolish,’ he goes on abruptly. 

‘*You see I looked upon her as achild—lI | 
never thought = 

‘Richard, whatever do you mean ?” 
asks breathlessly. 

“I mean about Sophie,"’ be says,stopping 
short before her. 

“See what a change in her since he left— 
pale, silent !”’ 

**Do vou mean,” Alice asks in terrified 
tones, ‘that she has grown to care for 
him. 

“Oh, Richard !"° 

Richard does not reply. 

“She is such a child !"’ his sister urges. 

‘She 1s just eighteen.” 

IT neverthbought or dreamt of such a/! 
thing,’ Miss Selden goes on in great dis- | 
may. 

“And he—does he care for her, do you 
think ?”’ 

Richard turns sbarply away from 
then. 

, “Even if he did,” Alice reasons, ‘he has 

| nothing to offer ber.”’ 

Richard walks to the window and stands 
there looking out. 

“I think,’ he says presently, ‘that he 
cares for nothing on earth but for him- 
self.*" 

**I will speak to the child, and try to find 
out. 

“Oh, Richard, it is bard if her life is to be | 
shadowed at the very outset ! 

“If she cares for hin, he must be made 
to care for her. 

“His uncie could allow 
thing.” 

“Alice, you are talking utter rubbish,” 
Richard says rudely, and leaves the | 
room. 

Between the revelation he has made and | 
his brusqueness to herself Alice feels as if | 
——— must be coming rapidly to an 
end. 

She sits and plotsand plans, and pon- 
ders how Harold can be brought to return | 
Sophie's love—the child’s heart must not 
be broken, she resolves. 

Sophie's birthday comes again—very dif- 
ferent from that last joyous one, she thinks 





she 


her 


them some- 





as she follows Alice about the house, ask- 
be allowed to help with the house- 
b i affairs, or be given something to 


ac 
“Indeed, Alice, I wish you would leave 
off treating ine as ana child. 
“I aim eighteen now,and I should be 
ever so much happter,” she urges. 
“Bat Riehard isthere,"’ she replies, col- 
| Oring vividly. 
| “I should only disturb him.” 


“You used not to be so particular about 
disturbing biin. 

“You are not half so kind to him as you 
used to be, Sophie. 

“W hat is the matter with you ?”’ 

“Has Richard been complaining of me?” 
rl asks breathlessly. 

“Is be angry with me ?”’ 

“Angry with you, dear? 

“Nonsense ! 

*He—both of us, do not like to see you 
becoine so staid and quiet.” : 

“But I imagined he liked girls to be 

uiet. 
be «He always seems to think—Gabriel—av 
—very nice.” 

Alice looks keenly at the blushing down. 
cast face. 

All thoughts of Harold in connection with 
Sophie's paleness fly away for ever. 

**Richard,’’ she says, that sane alterncon, 
“I have not had courage to speak to Sophie 
—about what you know. 

“And I have come to the conclusion vou 
had better speak to ber."’ . 

“TI, Alice 

“I should not dare. 

‘ A great clumsy fellow like me. 

“The child would hate me for ever.” 

“I don’t think she would,’’answers Alice, 
smiling. 

* pr Richard, do speak to her your- 
self. 

‘*You need not say anything about Har- 
old, you know. 

‘Take my word for it, if to any one, she 
will confide all to you.”’ 


‘“‘But suppose she confides to me, what 
can [ do to belp her Alice ?”’ 

His face is white and drawn with severe 
pain. 

*‘Alice, I would give my life if all this 
had never happened.” 

When he is gone, Miss Selden bursts into 
a heartless laugh. 

*‘It will come right between them,’ she 
murmurs, 

“What a clever woman I am! 

“In the one day I have found them both 
out. 

“I hope they will come toan understand- 
ing without giving ine any more trouble.” 

While Alice is writing, Sopbie is sitting 
alone in tbe arbor at the home of the long 
garden. 

“She is reading that most exquisite poem 
of Miss Ingelow's— 

**Divided.”’ 

In imagination she follows the two 
lovers walking hand-in-hand through the 
purple beather beside the tiny rill. 

It is so narrow that, when one steps 
over to the other side, the hands do not 
need to unclasp. 

But the brook grows wider, and the 
hands are severed 


**He prays, ‘Come over’ ; I may not follow ; 
lery ‘Return,’ but he cannot come : 

We speak, we laugh, but with voices hollow ; 
Our hands are hanging, our hearts are numb."* 


And so they go on in increasing anguish 
tillthe mighty river rolls triumphantly 
into the sea. 


**And two are walking apart for ever 
And wave their bands for a mute farewell.** 


Sophie can read no farther. 

She throwsthe book down, and bursts 
into a passion of bitter weeping. 

“It is just like us,’° she murmurs pres- 
ently. 

“Only Richard never loved me as I love 
him. 

“It began with so little, and now the 
breach is so great it can never be healed. 

**He will never love ine as he loves Ga- 
briel. 

“He never would have—but I need not 
have made bim hate me. 

“I love him so much that I would like to 
be the dog that lies at his teet, so that his 


| hand might touch me Kindly and his voice 


speak to ine lovingly.” 
Presently a step comes along the gravel 
walk, and she hastily brusbes away her 


| tears. 


A shadow falls across her, and, looking 


| up, she sees Richard standing in the open 


doorway. 

*‘Do you want Alice ?"’ she asks nervous- 
ly, not daring to look at bim. 

“No, Ido not want her,”’ he replies,look- 
ing with grave sad eyes at ber tear-stained 
averted lace— 

“T want vou. 

“I have not given you a good wish yet 
for your birthday. 

“It was very childish of me. 

**You must forgive me.”’ 

She is silent. 

He bends his bead, and, coming into the 
arbor, sits down oppusite to her. 

“I wish you every happinesa,”’ he begins 
gently. 

“But, my child, it grieves me sorely to 
see you are not happy uow. 

“Will you not tell your old brother al! 
about it, Sophie ?”’ 

“I caunot,” she whispers,shrinking away 
with crimson cheeks. 

“You cannot?” he says, after a long,long 
silence. A 

“You used to tell me all your whole 
worries. 

“I cannot bear to see you so pale and sad 
and quiet.” ‘ 

“I ain sorry if I have done anything that 
would grieve or annoy you, Richerd. 

“Please don't think me ungrateful for a 
your good ness.”’ 

“Child, do not let me bear that abom/n 
able word ‘ungrateful’ from your lips !’’ he 
cries wearily. 

“Spare ine that, at lJeast.’’ 

“I think I haven't been quite inyself 
lately,”’ ahe goes on humbly. 


“Ihave been av eroes sod so very bor 











—— 
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“Please, Richard, say you will forgive 

"Se 
OOM dear child,”’ he answers, with irre- 
presaible tenderness, “I have nothing to 
forgive. . 

«“] want your forgiveness fora great in- 
ury. 

i eT fear I have brought, by my stupid 
blindness. a sorrow into your life—I at 
wourd have died to save you pain. 

“J did not know what I was doing.” 

Sophie endeavors to understand hitn. 

suddenly and violently he brings his 
brown hand down upon the table, with a 
smnothered exclamation. 

“I wish,” be says passionately, “I had 
killed bim with ny own hands before I 
brought him here to spoil your lite !’’ 

“Ot whom are you speaking ?’’ she 
asks. 

“Of Harold Beauchamp, of course,” be 
replies bitterly. 

“Of Harold Beauchamp!"’ she repeats 
slowly. 

“And you think that I am pale and sad 
and silent tor him? 

“You think I am breaking my heart for 
him? 

“Richard, how dare yous? 

“You think I care for him ?” she goes on 
scorntullv. 

“It was in this very spot a week ago that 
he told ine he loved ine. 

“Tt was untrue, I think. 


“He could not love any one but him- 
sel f. 

“T answered hiin——”’ 

“Well, and what did you answer 
him ?”? Richard asks, with alinost sa Vago 
energy. 


“IT answered him that I hated and despis- 
ed him !’’ she returns defiantly. 

“And I succeeded in makiny hiin believe 
I was in earnest too.’’ 

“Sophie!”’ 

She misunderstands the deep emotion in 
his voice. , 

The vivid crimson stains in her cheek 
burn brighter and brighter as she goes 
on. 

“Now I have shocked you terribly,I sup- 
yose. 

“To exhibit such rudeness to your 
friend and guest was very hurribic, doubt- 
less, 

“I could not help myself. 

“Tain not good and gentle, 
Gabriel. 

“But Lonly told him the truth. 

“I think him the ineanest and 
spicable mau that ever lived. 

“I despised him when I saw him letting 
you slave yourseif to death to pay off the 
money you borrowed for him, and never 
as inuch as thanks did he give you. 

“And youthink I don’t care for your 
trouble and worry. 

“I have lain awake whole nights won- 
dering how I could help you pay Squire 
Allington, if there was anything I could 
sell.” 

“Squire Allington is paid, Sophie,’’ he 
says quietly. 

“I went up with the money last evening; 
Alice and I made it up between us.”’ 

“Kichard,’’ she whispers humbly, with a 
last great eftort to put them again on their 
old pleasant footing with each other, it you 
will forgive ine once for all, i will try to be 
better. 

Now Mr. Beauchamp is gone I think I 
shal! have tire to be good ; he never would 
let me. 

“Say you forgive me, and that you will 
try to love me again as you did when I was 
the little child you found at Deal;’’ and 
with downeust eyes she holds out her 
hand, 

Richard clasps it aud draws her gently to 
his side. 

“Sophie,’’ be says gently, 1 did not in- 
tend totell you something of great im- 
pease to me when I caine out here to 
ook for you’’—the hand in his quivers con- 
vulsively ; “lL thought you were only a 
child, but I have learned in the last halt 
hour that you are now a woman, with a 
woinan’s heart. 

“Sophie, my child, my love, iny darling, 
you inust know how I love you with my 
whole soul. 

“Will you not look into your heart, and 
see if Iain too old, too ugly, too stupid for 
you, or if it is possible for you to care for 
me no longer as your brother, your guar- 
dian, but t» take me tor your husband ?”’ 

“Richard,” she whispers, her head rest- 
ing on his shoulder, “1 will not have you 
call my friend names. You are not ugly,or 
old, or stupid—you are only fishing when 
you say so,”’ 

“Then you do love ine, darling ?”’ be says 
with great happiness welling up in his 
heart, 

“I did notsay 1 did—I want to know 
ae Gabriel. I thought you cared for 

er. 

Richard laughs aloud, a long joyous 
laugh, in the fulness ot his beart. 

_ “You are an arrant goose, Sophie. 
for Gabriel, indeed !” 

“You are gre dreadfully 


like Miss 


inost de- 


Care 


rude, Richard. 


Let us yo in ; the tea-bel] bas rung balf a | 


dozen times at least.” 
“I sha'n’t let you go till I get an answer 
lo the question I asked you,”’ he announces 


Frmiy 


And then six tts hear blushing ace 


5. and raw ie Hlin ~wentiys Own & € 
ne presses her sult lips t 
It is an answer which satisfies bim fully 
Hand in hand they go up the garden Ww 
the house. Alice, seeing them come, un- 
derstands that Richard has not been tov 

clumsy, nor Sophie too reserved. 


“Bless you, iy children,” she exclaims 


nis, 


laughingly, as they begin to stumblingly | 
*“*Do come in to tea beiore | 
| skirts of the little town, and the lights, not 
. allthis time? You look better, So- | very brilliant if wried by wodern standards, | 


6Xplain tinasters. 


it is guitecold. Do you think I have been 


* 
£ 














phie. I sent you the best doctor in the 
world, did I not ?” 

The same day that changes Alice Selden 
into Alice Leetch changes Sophie into So- 
phie Selden. 

“‘And 1 said my name would never be 
Selden, didn’t 1, Kichard?” Sopbie asks 
aentiaaly. “The day you came back from 
Germany I vowed it, coming home from 
the station.”’ 

“I dare say you did,”*her husband replies 
fondly. “But you know you were always 
famous for talking nonsense.” 

[THE END.] 
—————-——_=>>- 2. —— > ---__ 


A Lucky Mistake. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 








[T\OM,”’ said my futher to me, one cold 
November afternvon, as we stood in 
the flag-paved ball of our old-fashioned 

jarm-house, “you'd better put the little bay 

inare in the dog-cart and go into Worthing- 

ton for that saddle. . 

“I clean forgot to call for it yesterday, 
and it you want to go out with the bounds 


on Saturday, you won’t have another chance 


of getting it.’’ 

Thus iny stalwart, weather-reddened, 
grey-baired old sire, as he put on his rough 
hat and took bis thick walking-stick froin 
- stapd, preparatory to going about the 
arm. 

It was about three o’clock, and dinner 
was just over: for the time of which I speak 
was twenty years ago, and the farmer had 
not then learnt to live according tothe laws 
of fashion unsuited to his income and 


iture of bis landlord. 

My tather was an old-fashioned yeoman, 
who tilled the land which his great-grand- 
father bad tilled before him; and had he 
lived in these days, when inen of his type 
are rare, be would have kept the old-fash- 
ioned ways. 

I was nothing loth to act upon the parent- 
al suggestion, although it meant a long 
drive in the biting cold, and although the 
return journey would have to be done in 
the dark, or with very indifferent imvon- 
light. 

We were utterly isolated at the Mistletoe 
Farin; for we were seven miles from 
Worthington, our nearest town, and ten 
niles, in the opposite direction, from the 
nearest railway station, 

My father farmed nearly five hundred 
acres, soine of the Jand—especially that 
lying towards Worthington—being very 
poor stuff and only fit for sheep. 

There was not even a village near; the 
laborers lived in cottages scattered over the 
estate ; and in the depth of winter, when 
there was snow, or when the floods were 
out, we were often a week at a time and 
never saw a soul besides ourselves and our 
employes. 

But we always had a good bit of horse- 
flesh in the stable: as, indeed, was abso- 
lutely necessary, when our only means of 
communication with the outer world was 
by road, aud when the distances were so 
great and the roads so bad. 

The little bay mure that I was going to 
drive—F ly-by-night was the name we alter- 
wards gave her—was a young one of our 
own breeding, clever as a cat and docile as 
a dog. 

From her infancy she was iny playfellow ; 
would comme to ine when I whistled to her, 
eat out of iny hand and my pocket; and 
when the time caine for backing and break- 
ing her, there was nothing to be done. 

She had perfect confidence and trust in 
us all, and especially in me; the cat by the 
tireside could not be nore gentle or more 
easy to control. 

If only people would learn that a horse 
can, by kind treatinent and constant asso- 
ciation, be made as tau.e and affectionate as 
a household pet, there would be fewer 
broken bones from back jutmpers and run- 
aways. 

She was a world too pg for harness, I 
thought to myself, as led her out of the 
stable and proceeded to put her w the old- 
fashioned, square dog-cart, which turned 
up behind, and looked like a mail cart— 
barring the color, which was a dingy grey. 

The Fiitle inare was iny hunter when the 
hounds were within reach and ty father 
would let ine yo: and she carried me as 

mely, even alter twenty niles of harness 
the day before, asifshe were one of the 
Squire's cracks and went out only once a 
week. 


As we trotted quietly down the drive,my | 


father put his head over the hedge and 
called to me. 


**Maybe the saddle won't be finished,” he | 


said, his red tace glowing with the cold, his 
eyes glancing critically at the mare. 
“If so, you can put upatthe Angel and 


have your tea ; but don’t be later than you | 


can help. 
“Have you got your watch on you?” 
“Yes,’’ I said, wondering at the question. 
“You'd better give it to me,’ said my 


father, stretching his arm over the hedge. | 


“T beard yesterday, af the ordinary,there 
was a gentleman stopped last Monday night 
on the road. 


“You }t 


j en’t got tox Inucb monev on 
} I 


SU DPOS 
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tt 
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big, brown hand ; 
“They won't get inuch out ol ine if they 

try it on.” } 
And off we went, turned into the high 


road and sped at a quick trot through tbe 
gathering twilight in the direction of 
Worthington. 

It was dark when we reached the out- 





his | 
occupation, or to ape the style and expend- 
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sparkled cheerfully enough in the win- 
dows, 

Past the blacksinith's forge, with the 
reat bellows roaring and the sparks flying 
rom the glowing cinders ; past the butch- 

er’s, with a goodly display of some of our 
best beet ; past the grover’s, where the halt- 
dozen children who were flattening tbeir 
hoses against the panes turned to look at us; 
and #0, clattering over the uneven cobbles 
of the pavement, to the saddler’s shop, 

The proprietor himself, a staid and ated 
person, conscious of the importance whic 
attaches to his position ina country town, 
caine out and nodded a greeting. 

“A cold night, Mr. ‘Tom,’ says he, with a 
sbiver, as the wind took his apron. 

“I’in not quite ready for you. 

“Your father didn’t come in yesterday, 
80 T thought you wouldn’t want the saddle 
till next week.”’ 

“IT want it jor Saturday,” said I, leaning 
sideways out of the trap. 

“The hounds are at the coppice, and the 
little mare and I are going. 

“Can you do it for me if put up?” 

The saddler thought a moment. 

“Ay, I can do that,’ be said at length. 

“Will you call in between eight and nine 
and it shall be ready for you." 

I agreed, shook up the mare, and, a few 


| yards further down, turned in through the 


harrow gateway ol the \ngel into the diin, 
deserted inn-yard. 


From a single half open doorway came a 
streain of light. 

A figure issued forth in answer to my 
suinimons, 

‘Good evening, Mr. Tom,” said this per- 
s0n, approaching and patting the imure's 
neck, 


“Hallo, Jack ! is that you?” said T,as T 
drew the reins through my fingers and 

‘ . r 
alighted, recognizing, as I did so, Mr. Jack 
Plover, to whoin was entrusted the juiporv- 
ant duty of conveying the Queen's tmail- 
bags frou Worthington to the = railway 
town. 

“You'll have to wrap up warm to-night.” 

“Ay! bitter cold, that it is,’’ answered 
Jack, undoing the traces, 

“But law bless me! I’m used to it. 

“Ifonly I'd got as good athing between 
my shafts as you have here, I'd think noth- 
ing of a seventeen-inile drive, 1 do assure 
you, sir.’’ 

“Your old pony isn’t to be despised, 
either,” said I, holding upthe shalt’ while 
Jack drew the tpare out. 

“A new pair of torelegs and sound bel- 
lows would 1mprove him, but except tor 
that——”’ 

“Well, be isn’t quite Newmarket or 
Doncaster, I do confess,’’ said) Jack, Jena- 
ing the mare in through the open doorway 
and putting herin @ vacant stall. 

“But he’s good enough for this work. 

“*T start early and we take it easy. 

“You won't have the collar off, sir ?"’ 

“No,” L said. 

“T am off again in an hour or go, 

“Will you have a drink, Jack ?”’ 

We crossed the yard, passed through a 
swing door and tound ourselves in 
warin, cheerful bar, where the bright light 
made us wink after the darkness outside, 
and the huye fire sent a leaping, ruddy 
glare on the ved curtains, and a) reflection 
that danced ine.rily on the trim of 
bottles and glasses, 

The barinaid, buxotn and = fresh-colored, 
smiled a welcome, and rewarded iny 
pliments on her pink ribbons, and the roses 
in her cheeks by a “Gio along with you,” 
and acouple of glasses of steam yp whiskey- 
and-water. 

There was only one other occupant of the 
bar, a Stranyer to ine. 

He wasa ian apparently verging on 
forty, buttoned upin ashabby preat cout, 
and with his hat so slouched over his eyes 
that his features were BRard to discern, 

To the salutation which I gave him on 
entering, he inade no reply, but with fold- 
ed eyes gazed fixedly on the floor, 

“My service, sir,’ says Jack, raising 
tumbler to bis lips, and takiny off the 
tents at a drauylit, 

‘That's the stuff to keep the cold out. 

“Although this is a bittoo early. |ought 
to have waited until eight o’clock, just be- 
fore I started.’”’ 

*You can have another then, ifyou like,’ 
said I, with a Jaugh. 

“Nay, sir,’’ remonstrated Jack. 

“T didn’t inean that. 

“Is the clock right, iniss ?’’ 
of the barinaid. 

“Then I must be going about my work,”’ 
he added, receiving an answer in the aflirin- 
ative. 

*“(;00d-night, sir, and thank you kindly 

And Jack Plover, who was) a sporting- 
looking figure with his Queen's livery and 
clean-shaven tace, touched his hal polite! y 
and passed through the swing door, 

The inan with the slouched bat looked up 
as he left, and, addressing nobody in par- 
ticular, inquired in #4 harsh, rough voice, 
with a queer burr in it: 

“What tine does the post go out bere ?”’ 

“At eight o'clock,’’ replied the barinaid, 
looking at her interrogator with no particu- 
lar tavor. 

‘That is the driver of the tnail-cart who 


rOWSs 


Cotii- 


the 
Conu- 


he inquired 


nas in . 


And with a@ heavy, & ching gH 
strode to the door, and was gone. 

After tea in the half-lit coffee-room, and a 
pipe in the bar, with the barmaid to tell ti 
the gossip, I started at about hal!-pasteig!it, 
called at the saddler’s, put iny suddle unger 
the seat, and set out for home. 

As we pessed the blacksinith’s forge at 
the eud of the street, there was a pony be- 








the | 





ing shod, and Mr. Jack Plover, in a big 
great coat, was looking on at the 

“Cust a shoe, Mr. Tom, and had Ww turn 
back,”’ he called out as I passed by. 

Out into the country, looking doubly 
black aud dismal by contrast with the 
ebeerful light and warmth that we were 
leaving behind; with the slanting rain 
driving tull in one’s face, so that it dazzled 
the sight; with yrey piles of cloud hurry- 
ing Ooverbead ; with a veil of mist and 
blending burdle hedye-row, field and tree 
into # vague, indistinct, grey nase, 

The road is muddy, and, albeit the high 
road, in bad condition ; but the little mare 
bas fe ber head bhomewards, and pulls her 
hardest towards warm stable and well- 
stocked rack and the society of heavy Dob- 
bin and his brethren. 

Not thet my litthe hunter is to be permit- 
ted to pull herselfto pieces through ruts 
and over ill-laid stones, tor there is Satur- 
day in prospect, and, with the country in 
this state, Wo shall wunt the very last 
ounce, 

Now as we are clitobing a hill, and, anon, 
we are on the top, and the rain and the 
wind beatsavayely updn us and the pros 
pect is dreary enough. 

Now steadily down the shedding ground, 
with a tight rein and a careful look out tor 
loose stoves ; for this is a deep descent, and 
one false step may take one hundred dol- 
lurs off the little inare’s value. 

The banks are high, at ali events, so there 
is soine shelter, and down at the bottom 
there are trees on either hand. 

It was pitch dark in this hol.ow, but I let 
the mare out at the bottom of the bill and 
gave her ber head. 

Suddenly, with aloud snort,she swerved 
vivlently, ran the wheel of the trap ou toa 
heap of wayside stones, put there to mend 
the road ; and in a second we were over. 

I went out, of course, and the driving- 
box, the saddle, and a debris of wuiscellan- 
eous articies alter me. 

1 landed peed on my shoulder, partly 
on iny head, and was up again in a mo- 
ment, altuough a bit dazed. 

The moment I gained my feet, I was 
seized by the collar, anda harsh vuice ex- 
claimed—not to 1ae, but to someone else: 

“Hold his head down—hbold his head 
down !”’ 

A dusky form sprang to the mare's head 
and kept ber froin attempting to rise. 

A tiird form knelt on the trap. 

“By jove!” exclaimed this last’ fellow in 
an angry tone, “we've got the wrong inan !" 

“What?” said he who bad hold of my 
eollar. 

“Do you mean to say it isn't the-——?” 

With a volley of oatus tae olwor replied 
in the neyative. 

The man whe had bold o 
me and joined the other, 

They whispered together for a 
onds, 

Then the tirst one caine back to me and 
said, with a fine pretence of indifference : 

“Nasty accident, sir! But it unight have 
been worse, 

“it's lucky we were at hand to help you.” 

“[T don’t know about that,” L replied, with 
ne stnall acrimony, ‘lor my horse shied at 
oue ot you. 

“She never did it in her lite before. 


. 


ine released 


few sec- 


“You'll oblige me by belping to get her 
out.”’ 
In atwinkling we had the harness un- 


done, aud the mare, with a flounder and a 
slagyer, Was on her feet and shook herselt 
in a disyusted fasion. 

The men said nothing, but obeyed 
directions. 

Luckily, nothing was broken; the mare 
had rubbed a little bair off her, as well as 
J could tell, but bis knees were all rigit. 

In seven or eight minutes from the time 


my 


' we wentover, so quickly did it all happen, 


I was in my seat ayain, ready Wo start. 

My assailants, or assistants, which ever 
they were, nade no Opposition, and seemod 
only anxious toyet rid of ine; they de 
Kpatched me without a word, aod I was a 
mile on imy road belore IT tully realized 
What had happened. 

As is always ths case in an 
could ouly recall wiat took place 


accident, I 
jinstisedi- 


lutely before and itmimediately atter, and for 


that very reason the words uttered by the 
men were more vividly inipressed on my 
Memory. 

W hat did they tnean ? 

It flashed into inv inind like a revelation. 

They bad been inisted by the shape otf 
ny trap; Which, as I have said, was square 
behind, and looked like a tail-cart, while 
the darkness was loo yreat in their place of 
ainbuseade for thot to see the color, 

The tine of tiny arrival was about that of 
the mail, had not Jack Plover been obliged 
ty turn back ; acd the caretul pace at which 
l had come down the biil aceorded very 
well with the steady wovements of Jack's 


liany. 

And the voice ? 

J nad heard it somewhere Jately—the 
toan im the Angel bar, Who asked, loo, the 
Litnke When the toatl lett. 

‘There was no doubt of the inen’s pur- 
pore. 

How to prevent il ” iow to warn Jack 
im ti  { 

} ‘ wono road ba t Line vt 

il ™ i ba A 
4 ” ~ 

i 5 ‘ i iT) iti — 18 vi . = 
was caused by the suddile tumbling alter 
ine. T unade up any ipind at once. 

‘Turning in through the first gate | came 
to, | drove over the turf tuacoruer of the 
ticld where was # group of trees. 

Here 1 took the ware oul; put the trap 


under the eluis and turned the cusblons ; 
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took off all the harness but the bridle, and 
aaidied her. 

Luckily the bridle bad no blinkers. I 
wound the long reing round and round my 
ari, inounted, and thanking Providence 
for my knowledge of the country, rode at 
the nearest fence. 

There was a faint moonlight to help us, _ 
but it was terribly dark. My heart was in 
my tnouth as we went atthe fence, which 
was a big upstanding one, but I knew there 
was no dich on the taking-off side, and I 
wave the little inare the word at the right 
moment. 

She jumped clean from under me ard 
landed ine on the crupper. I never shall 
forget that leap! I/ there bad been anyone 
to see it I could have seid ber almost for 
her weightin gold. 

We were balf way across the next field | I had expected it. 
before I bad regained my seat properly, 1 knew papa would never snub iny peni- 
and then the mad exhilaration of the thing | 1.1 46 ? 
took possession of both of us. _, | [seized the pager with an exclamation of 

There was a flight of hurdles next which | j)crequlous joy, and read it with eyes half 
we look in our stride. blinded by happy tears. 

Theo a bank and a close-cropped hedge | Tie next day was a very busy one. 
that stood up, black as Erebus, againstthe | we aig not expect papa until the evening 
grey of the night; which we juinped 4% | 114 then aunt Pris and I were to drive out 
though it were twice its beight. to meet bim. 

Then a flock of frightened sheep went I was free to spend the morning bours as 
scurrying away into the darkness, 

lt wasallturt, and, for the first time, I 
blessed the poverty of the land, that made 
it worthless to plough. 

A dozen fences neotiated 
mad fashion brought us into a 


‘Sewing and Reaping. 


PROMISE; “A GIRL’S MISTAKE ;"’ 
“NOT FAIR FOR ME.’ ETC. 
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_ CHAPTER V. 


WAS not disapointed. 
Aunt Patience came to the sitting-roowm 
door with the unmistakable orange en- 
velope in ber hand and an unfeigned joy 
| in ber kind old face. 
*“Good news, Rita f 
“Sir Hercules is comin, !"’ 


very little, and by thinking alternately of 
my father and Martin O'Hara. 

My promise of loyal friendship to the lat- 
that | ter was put quickly to the test. 
skirted te Ligh road ;and here were | That very afternoon as aunt Pris and | 
pounded. | stood gaily chatting at the Parsonage gate 

TLere was a big bull-finch into the road, | with Minna and Olivia Joliffe, a tal 
with a deep drop. figure came striding through the gray haze 

To go on, parallel with the road, was im- and Minna whispered burriedly— 
possible, for there was a made-up bank “Oh, look, there's the ‘Horror’ ! 
with a cropped hedge, full of stakes, and « I turved instantly, knowing that my face 
deep drain, as T knew, ran on eitherside. I | grew very red, and that the change was by 
rode up and down by the bull-finch in de- 
spair. | shrewd eyes, | 

Was all my trouble to be in vain? | As I faced him, he could not pass ine, as 

At last I made up my mind,and rede,not | be had evidently intended doing, without 
too fas:, at the great, towering, straggling | notice, but he raised his hatin a stiff, gen- 
hedge. _ erally inclusive bow, and moved on very 

I put iny arm across iny face, shut my quickly. : 
eves, into it we went, and out of it, with a 1 would not submit to this however--I 
scramble and a flounder, we came—separ- | broke from the little group, not even paus- 
ately. ing to reflect what iny couwpanions would 

Tie bull-tinch brushed me nearly out of | think, and ran after him @ pace or two, fore 
the saddle, and the mare and I dropped | 19g him to ucce pt and shake the warin bun- 
side by side into the road, but both of us | dle of kid and fur that I thrust into his re- 
ov our le luctant hand. 

Before Thad tine to remount I heard the “Mr. O Hara!’ I cried breathlessly. 
sound of approaching wheels, and a man | L . 
whistling meriy. | now for his double kindness to ine. 

“Pull up, Jack !"" T called out. | 

Jack's whistle ceased, and a more aston- 
ished countenance I never beheld than the 
ne which looked down trom the mail-eart. 

“What the dickens ’’ he began. 

Then I explained. 

“Well,” be said, at the end of it, without | 
a word of commendation for me. ‘That is 
a yood pony of vours. Whatshall we do?” 

“Pil tell you,” T said, for iny blood was | 
up with the excitementofthe night. Drive 
back to Worthington, get Rogers, the con- 
stable, and a pistol apiece, and let them try 


in the 
field 
we 


RAIN® | 


a] 


nent more ludicrously set forth than they 
were then in iny aunt's homely teatures, 
She tooked to the right, to the left, any- 
| where but in the stern, set face of the ian 
before ber,apd halted and bungled through 
a few disconnected sentences that, if they 
ineant anything, meant only that she was 
anxious to end an uncomfortable seene, 





altention till she had gasved and spluttered 
out ler last word. 


Then he politely assured her that thanks 


it again.” Were as unnecessary as they were unde- 
“Done with vou,’ said) Jack, turning served, that any service rendered to Miss 
round. ‘You ride on ahead and tind Rog- | Tempest was overpaid by Miss Tempest’s 
ers, and Till wait for you by the old toll. | own acknowledgment, and then with a 
bar.’ | farewell bow, which merely included ine 
In half an hour the constable and T were | in its courteous sweep, he turned away and 


seated, very uncouifortably, on the back of 
the mail-eart and driving along as fast as Decidedly my well-intended demonstra- 
Jack's pony could pe induced to go. ; tion had been anything but a success, 

Our only fear was lest the fellows should Aunt was seriously annoyed. 
have got tired waiting, for it was quite an | The two girls were curious, and Paul, 
hour and a half later than the tiisewhenthe | who stood bare-headed and very sulky- 
mail should have passed thei. | looking on the porch, favored ine with an 

Down the hill we went, our beartsthump. | @bselute glare, ; 
ing away With excitement, not to mention T had done nothing to improve Mr, 
the difficulty of holding on, and Jack per- O'Hara's position, and could not even 
jormning “My Pretty Jane” with exquisite ter inysell that my own overtures had been 
variations. too graciously received, and vet 

Well, to cut my story short, we got one Ah, well, the one look of speechless 
ofthem., The constable, in his eagerness, | B’4Utude with which he turned away paid 
jumped down directly the first man bad | !e forall, and set my pulses throbbing. 
seized the borse’s head, and the other two “My dear Rita, were you very mad to- 
fellows nade off. We got the right gentle. | Bight?” : 
man, though ; the identical fellow who had Aunt Pris did not put the question until 
been in the Angel bar and whose voice J | We were nearly home. 
had recognized. Perhaps she would not trust’ herself to 

He was tried at the Assizes and, two | Speak until her indignation had cooled 
other convictions being proved against | down a little. ’ 
him, was sentenced to seven years’ penal | Now there was a suggestive quiver in her 
servitude, — ; , 

I went out with the hounds on Saturday, “No, aunt Pris : only grateful, and cer- 
and my little mare was the heroine of the |!) that Martin O'Hara is a wronged and 
hour. - ‘ Innocent lan, 

The Squire himself came up to me, and twas oven then sham iudlesousty se- 
after complimenting us both on our) —— of the absurdity ot my postion. 
achievement, said : Aunt Pris saw the absurdity as well as I, 

ies de wen onli her?” und treated it trenchantly. ; 

“Weill, Squire,” I replied, “we haven't | ‘Believe anything you choose, child, and 
given her a name yet." think a8 well as you can of all people; but 

“Cali her Little Fly-by-night.” said he. | do not inake yourself ridiculous by champ- 

And that’s how sbe got ber uae. oning ainan who all around ; 

, denn, and of whom you Know nothing !” 

Alter that we trudged on in silence ; but, 


| left us. 





—_ 
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STARLES AND FLIES.—One of the great- 
est hindrances to thrift during hot weather 


uy Opinion or iny course of conduct, she 


isthe annoyance caused by flies. This is was mistaken. 

true both in field and stable. Inthe former Whether she told aunt Patience of my 
we cannot, in any considerable degree, escapade I could not tell, indeed I saw lit- 
eontrol them, butin the latter we can. tle of either of iny hostesses until dinner- 
The better class of stables should be pro- tine, and then we nuturally talked of no- 
vided with screens. By this mode fumiga- thing but Sir Hercules. 

tion being practiced to drivethe flies out, “It isa pity he could not come a little 
the Block wiay be quite we protected. The earlier,’’ said Pris, with a nervous glance 
placing of sium ssels of chlorids ne | al lock, a we sat, ready cloaked and 
about the « , i SOMMeTIMeS answer lurred, walling I Carriage Ww come 
the purpos i Keeping them out of the round. 

building. if the decoction lycopediuin ‘Nine o’clock is so very late for that 
(soinetiines called wolfs-claw), be planed child. : 

in a bladder, the neck being mapplied with “IT ain pot sure Sir Hercules will like 


” 


a quill nozzle, by means of which the | it. 
liquid can be sprinkled where the flies | ‘Ob, yes!" I began clamorously—I was 
accninulate early in the morning, the effect accustomed to bave my own way, and I 
upon flies will soon be seen, as it quite | could with more show of reason fight for 
promptly destroys them. This articie is | the privilege of welcoming my father than 
also used to destroy vermin. | to establish the innocence of Mr. O'Hara 





| aunt Patience however in 
| nipped the pro 


mimsng d in the bud. 


“Sir Hercules will 


fine.”’ 

Certainly there was no disputing the last 
clause of the sentence. 

The night was cold indeed, and the snow 
still lay white and thick upon the ground. 

The sky was an oer clear soft 
gray, star-studded, and illumined by the 
daintiest of crescent noons. 


We drove through a white world of 


uarded by 


-lik yatic beaut 
dream-like my; y> | tenehen 


eltin shapes that thrust out 
arins on every side. 
The scene would have had ——~— charms 
for me at any other time, but 
through it almost unobservantly that night 
tilled with hope and fear on iy outward 
way, with a deep and calm content as we 
drove back bringing my father with us. 
We bad met witbout the most distant ap- 
proach to a scene. 





| ant as thoug 
| I chose, and I spent thein by making a vast | 
| pretence of work, which after all came to 


dark | 


|} no means likely to escape Miss Jolifie’s | 





“Aunt Pris, you can thank Mr. O'Hara 


I never saw bewilderment and embarrass. | 





Mr. O'Hara listened with cold and quiet | 


flat- | Geathlike figure had thrilled 





you con- | 


if aunt Pris thought she had altered either | 


Aunt Pris jeared bringing me on that ac- 


count, she knew very little of her niece or 
| her brother-in-law. 


Papa’s “Well, Rita, bow are you ?’”’—not 


| accorded tome unti! my aunt had been 


affectionately greeted, was as calinly pleas- 
we bad parted on most aini- 
able terins. 

But J knew, as he stooped to kiss ine, 


that 1 was forgiven, and that for an bour at | 
least not even Clare Meredith could come | 


between father and child. 


We were not a noisy party as we rolled , 


swiftly the moon- 
light. 


Papa 


bomeward tbrough 


town pews, scandals, and fashions, which 
the fashionable doctor was well versed,aad 
in which the country lady was keenly in- 
terested. 

I was well content that it shoulda be 

It was happiness enough for me w lie 
back and look upon the dear fawiliar face 
that of late I had only seen ‘tas through a 
ygiass darkly.” 

Presently tbe carriage came to a sudden 
halt. 

Papa letdown the window to see the 
cause, and sprang quickly w his feet, 
opening the carriage 
inent and preparing to descend. 

**What is the matter?”’ 
and 1 in « breath. 

“Is anything wrong ?”’ 

*Not with us. 

“There is a dead or drunken inan in the 
snow almost under the horses’ feet. Keep 
your seats,” 

He walked off with the last injunction, 
which we of course promptly disobeyed. 

It the stiff figure so blackly outlined on 


its snowy couch should be that of some | 
victim to the vinous influence of the season | 
—and to such,remembering ny last night’s | 
adventure, I felt by no tneans charitably | 


cisposed—we could easily regain our seats, 


| leaving papa and Johnson to dispose of 
' him. 


And if, on the other hand, it were some 
dead or dying fellow-creature, we should 
be at hand to render aid. 


We were not long left in doubt as to the | 


nature of the case. 

The hand iny father slipped beneath the 
heavy head was wet with blood when he 
withdrew it. 

Isaw with «a shudder’ that, where he 
hnelt, there was acrimson stain upon the 
snow. 

Fetch the carriage-lainp, Rita.”’ 

I obeyed with mechanical promptitude, 


| eager to be of use, but still more anxious 


to look upon that hidden face. 
Something in the appearance of that 
me with a 
keener and more personal pain than I bad 
thought to feel at the sight of a stranger’s 
suftering. 
When I returned, when the clear stream 


of mellow light flowed across the anxious | 


group and touched the ghastly face sup- 
ported on ny father’s knee, I knew the 
reason of that foreboding thrill, and fell 
upon iny Knees with asbarpcry of severe 
pain. 

‘Oh, papa, be is not dead—you can save 
him still . 

My father looked up with some astonish- 
inent in his eyes. 

I suppose he thought my hysterical ve- 
hemence misplaced. 

I could not help it. 

lt seemed unutterably sad that Martin 
O Hara should die while the cloud of imys- 
tery and suspicion still bung darkly round 


| him. 


“No, be is not dead certainly ; but he is 
very badly burt. 

«There 1s « wound in the teinple, and he 
bas evidently been lying here some time, 
which is not in his favor. 

**It is important to get him in as soon as 
possible, and——”’ 

My father paused, looking doubtfully at 


| aunt Pris. 


1, knowing what he meant,seconded that 
mute ap witb all my soul in my 
eyes. 


" Wycbfield Court was at least two miles | 


farther on than Glen 
Could we not take 


- ? 
st 


Archdale. 
the wounded man 
Aunt Pris knew what we meant too, and 
her sharp kindly face twitched very 
vousiy. 
To any other man, were he the veriest 
stranger, the least prepossessing of the 


trawp tribe, she would have extended a | 


prompt and unqguestionin 


hospitality, bu 
although a ‘ > 


and tender-hearted wom- 


an, she was also narrow-minded, bigoted in 
her beliets, and not a little superstitious, 
and it was not without a sharp inner mrug- 





- 


and | 


ike to tind Rita wait- | 
ing, Priscilla, and the night is beautifully | 








oor at the same mo- | 


cried aunt Pris | 





ner- | 
; will. 


le that she could bring herself to acces 
Startin O’ Hara as a guest. 

She did consent at lust, however ; * 
haps our pleading looks were rresiatihie, 
perhaps there was an even more conving 
eloquence in the closed eves and mute 
white lips of the wounded man; perhaps 
the clear ringing notes of Mionuva Jolifte’s 
carol, with its sweet burthen— 

‘Peace upon earth, good-will to men,” 
reachea her ear and touched her tender 
conscience with a remainder of judginents 
upchristianly severe. 

Certainly the peace of the time was in her 


| voice and face as she said gently— 


“Yes, we will take him back with us: 
Pat and | are capita! nurses.”’ 

“IT know that of oid’’—iny father’s look 
was grateful and kindly, something in the 
words seeined to melt the stiffness aua 
constraint that had coine between these two 
old friends—‘“‘and Rita is no unworthy de- 
scendant. 

“But you know tais poor man,I sup- 

?’’ 

“Yes; he is our neighbor, Mr. O' Hara, of 
Wychfield Court.”’ 

“What! 

**Not——" 

“A look half of surprise, balf, alas, of 
repugnance, finished the question more ef- 
fectually than words, 

Again I jelt that burning desire to justify 
the inan who all around judged so barsb- 
ly: but this time I curbed the imprudent 
impulse and only bit my lip. 

“Yes, Martin © Hara,”’ said aunt Pris, 
with a confirmatory nod; ‘but, for all that 


| we will take him in.’”’ 


talked in his pleasant, modulated | 
voice, but more to aunt Pris than me—of | 


“‘Well, delay is dangerous,’’ agreed my 
father, while I drew a long breath of re- 
lief. 

And so in slow and solemn procession we 


' bore the wounded iman to the carriage, au 


drove gently howeward through the snow. 

Short as the distance was, we vere lony 
in travering it; the village bells were peal- 
ing out their jubilant welcome w the Christ- 
mas morn, the shrill-voiced carol-singers 
were out upon their nightly round, filling 
the clear crisp air with hymns of praise, 
when we drew up before the gates of Glen 
Aarchdale, and ali but one stepped out in- 
to the snow. ° 

**Welcome, dear Hercules !’’ 


Aunt Patience came out upon the steps 
with face aglow and words of eager wel- 
come ; but her bright color faded rapidly, 
tor, as her brother.in-law stoo to kiss 
her, she saw the blood upon his traveling- 
coat and wrists. 

}ie explained the case in a few hurried 
words, and hastened back to help in bring- 
ing in the wounded man. 


“You don’t mind, auat Pat?” I asked a 
little wisttully, for she bad spoken as yet 
no word of invitation, and stood like a stat 
ve in the little nook under the branchiny 
antlers of the great stag’s head. 

She turned at the question. 

And then I saw that the large soft eyes 
were full of tears. 

“No, my darling. I was thinking of his 
poor fatber.”’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


ND so the Christinas morning found 
A the “‘Wychfield Horror” a guest be- 
neath our roof. 

hat was my first thought, when I awoke 
the second was given to my dear father’s 
coming. 

There was such happiness in that, that I 
sprang up quickly, and donning my most 
becoming dress, a brown plush costume 
brightened with gould, hastened down-stairs 
hoping to be first at the break fast-table ; 
but I was disappointed, for he and aunt 
Pris stood together talking earnestly. 

“T agree with Lipscounbe and Hartopp,’’! 
heard my father say. 

“The blow on the temple would pot in 
itself be fatal. 

“The loug exposure in the snow will 
mnake recovery very doubtful. 

. “The best, he has a hard fight before 
tim.’ 

Lipscoinbe and Hartopp, our village doc- 
tors, bad been called in use papa never 
cared to treat surgical cases, and I knew 
now what their report had been. 

The knowledge was not cheerful, and I 
suppose I received with a sigh, for both the 
speakers turped round quickly. 

“We were ta. king of your protege, Rita,"’ 


| said papa lightly. 


Aunt will have her bands full,fer he most 
certainly must pot be moved for some 
time.”’ 

“There is plenty of room,” aunt Priscilla 
observed. 

“Then as she moved to the break/fast- 
table my father turned his attention to 
me. 
“Well, Miss Runaway, do you think | 
have come to fetch you tome 7" 

He piuched tny cheeks as be spoke. 

It was notthe pinch that broaght the 
rosy color to them, as I cast down my eye 
and answered deinurely— 

“I suppose so, papa.’’ 

‘Then you are quite wrong. 

“I have been asking your aunts to keep 
you for a tew weeks more.”’ 

I did not answer, there was a bitter drop 
in my Christinas cup after all, and 1 could 
only swallow it in silence. 

It was not that I was unwilling to remain 
in the refuge I had sought of my own free 


Gien Archdale was always a happy home 
to me, and I loved both my aunts well ; 
but I knew what prompted this easy pe'- 
mission. 

Once more Clare Meredith’s face rose 
watore ine, blotting out the bright sun 

ne. 


Nor did aunt Pris’s well-intended words 
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make matters better, for when she observ- 
ed cheerfully— 

“Your papa is making some alterations 
in his house, Rita,” I knew, without the 
uneasy blush vhat flitted across the hand- 
soine bearded face, that she meant my fa- 
ther was Deautilying his house for his 
voung bride. 

" «Very well, papa,’’ I said as valiantly as 
could. 

“J did not know when I came away that 

| had only torestalled your wish.’’ 

Aunt Priscilla gave mea very warning 
Irowh. 

My father 1ooked pained. 

For a moment only —he evidently 
thought my petulant outburst no more than 
the whiin of a spoiled child. 

“Weal, [I hope I have forestalled yours, 
Rita, in your Christmas present,’’ he said 
with a gentleness that disarmed and wound- 
ed me, and then he placed before ine on 
tue table a simall morocco case. 

The jewels within, bracelet and earrings 
ot my favorite opals, were exquisite in their 
soft inisty radiance. 

Tcouid bardly see them for wy big 
tears. 

They were very costly very beautiful ; 
but, did he expect Clare Meredith’s brides- 
maid to wear thein ? 


“Tt is well that you ave here to tend your 
wounded knight. 

“And now, Rita’’—with an entire change 
of tone and inanner—“that we are alone, 
sit down like a good child, and let us dis- 
cuss our private business,’’ 

I obeyed without a word, thankful for the 
deep dusk that even the leaping flaine of 
= great Christinas fire only pierced parti- 

v. 

[ drew the velvet lounging-chair into the 
shadow of the great chinney-piece nst 
which my fatner leaned, and I looked up 
into bis handsome face with patiently at- 
tentive eyes. 

For I knew what he had to say, and 
though I had traznpled down my rebellious 
instincts, and determined that my _ will 
should yieid to bis, there was keen pain in 
the moment of subsmission. 

He was a little nervous at first, but grew 
fluent and self- ! as he proceeded to 
expatiateon the inany virtues and graces 
possessed by his bridr elect. 

I listened in an unsympathetic silence 
while be enumerated the reasons that 
should inake it easy and agreeabie tor 
Clare Meredith and myself ww live together. 

“She will not be the traditional step-uv- 
ther, Rita,’”’ he said, with the rsuasive, 





‘Tnat thought took all the grace from my 
thanks, all sweetness from the beautiful 
silt. 

' Fortunately for us my aunts were pro- 
fuse in their adiniration. 

We gradually glided from the dangerous 
subject, and talked naturally enough of 
iast night’s adventure, 

We heard of nothing else indeed through 
all that long dreain-like Christinas Day. 

When papa and I caine ouvof churcn, we 
were surrounded by «a curious crowd, and 
irom early morning to late at night Glen 
Archdale was besieged by callers. 

Our visitors were lavisa of their condole- 
ness. 

lthink they really believed that the 
presence of this helpless and unconscious 
inan would bring a curse upon us, 

“But, ury dear Sir Hercules, I cannot un- 
derstand the story ut all,’’ said Mrs, Jolitte 
appealingly. 

“They say in the village that Mr. O’Hara 
has a wound in the head which is not the 
result of a tall.” 


“He has, and I think it 18 caused by a | 


jagged bit of stone,’’ answered my tatner, 
with a thoughtful frown. 


“Has Mr. O’ilara any enemies in the | 


neighborhood ?”’ 
“In the sense that he has no friends—yes; 
but I do not think any one here would in- 


jure him,’’ replied the clergywan’s wife | 


hesitatingly. 

“Some one has done it, at all events,’’ 
my father rejoined gravety. 

Mrs, Joliffe only shook her head and 
gathered up her garments for departure, 
saying impressively as she shook hands 
with aunt Pris— 

“Well, it isa mystery. 

“You are good, charitable souls; but I 
wish you well rid of your guest.”’ 

The mystery, as Mrs. Joliffe—whom I 
never liked so little as now—called it, did 
reinain @ inystery long. 

Before the day was over, a village lad 
had rewarded the active and intelligent 
local constables’ exertions with a piece of 
information so valuable that he was at once 
brought up toGlen Archdale to give it in 
the presence of witnesses. 

Briefly told, it ainounted to this—that he, 
Job Pluimtree, pig boy to Farmer Hare 
“over yander,”’ going bome o:. the Christ- 
mnas Eve, saw Mr. O'Hara walking towards 
Archdale Glen along the high road, and 
Peter Bullock, the most drunken and dis- 
reputable inmate of our rather decourse 
Village, passing through the field that ran 
parallel vo it. 

“Squire were a nooving along taking no 
notice of nobody, and Peter be grinned 
and shook ‘his fistatun through the 
trees.”’ 

This little demonstration only amused 
the lad, who was accustoined perhaps to 
see the unpopular Squire the object of un- 
friendly gesticulation, but when the man 
picked up a sbarp flintstune and hurled it 
with all bis strength at the passing figure, 
when the whizz through the air was tollow- 
ed by a sharp cry and a beavy fall,then Job 
wok to his heels, too thoroughly trightened 
to await or try to ascertain results. 

Being rebuked for keeping silence so 

long, Job knuckled bis round blue eyes 
remorsetully, and admitted with many a 
blubber that— 
_“°E wura big coward, ’e wur’’—adding 
in justification of his hu:manity, ‘that 
he din’t think avwt could hurt Squire,who 
wur too wicked for that’’—and otlering as 
an expination of his sin to conduct the offi- 
cer tothe public house where Peter Bul- 
lock was to be found. 


He was found there, sodden with drink, 
by turns maudiin and defiant, and in | 
either phase equally ready with confessions 


of his guilt. 

‘“*I take a double interest 
now, Rita,”’ said iny father. 

“I did not know he’ had 
you.”’ 

*“T wice,”’ I said earnestly 


"Ub, papa, do 
9 


in 


1 believe t 


‘ Wicked 


an 
rapa siniled indulgentiy, az - 
back iny brown bair. 


“Feminine logic, Kita! 

** ‘He jis civil to me and thereture 
be bad to no man.’ ”’ 

“But, looking at Martin O’Hara’s tace 
aud head, Iam inclined on the whole to 
share yonr incredulity a» to his guiit.”’ 

“Do you.sgbhink be will recover ?”’ 
“Oh, yes! 

“He will want earetul nursing. 


he can 


my patient | 


befriended | 





uneasy Sinile that bad been fatally familiar 
to ine since iny fathers engageuwnt. 

“She will be more like a sister to you, 
and she loves you already.’’ 

“So long as she loves you, and is good to 
you, papa,’ 1 said, with painful effort, 
“that is all I ask.’ 

I do not think he noticed the sharp fear 
underlying my words, or, if he did, he 
chose to ignore it, and any doubt of his dear 
Clare. 

He thanked me as warmly for my not 
too gracious 8 h, as thouga our positions 
were seuaneellanel I, the ag fad con- 
sented to the child’s uarriage. 

“Then I shall return to town to-morrow, 
and you will remain bere until the end of 
January.”’ 

“As you please, pa 

“Yes, I think it will be best; but, Rita, 
you will be present at the wedding.” 

**Not as bridesinaid, papa,’’ 1 cried,rising 
and coming towards hin inthe agony otf 
this the sole reservation I had made. 

«I will come, of course, will do anything 
else you wish, but I could not be her brides- 
inaid.”’ 

I tried to modulate iny voice, but there 
was a betraying bitterness in its ring—and 
to command ny features; but my lips 
would quiver, my tears vould tall flashing 
in the firelight ; and as I stood clasping the 
velvet fringe of the chiinney-piece I trein- 
bled with the intense repugnance that pos- 
sessed ine. 

Who was it that invented the fallacy that 
men are inelted by tears ? 

Mine only stirred my father to a cold dis- 
pleasure. 

“Very weil,” he said quietly. 

“There is no need to distress yourself, 
you can do as you please ; but I aim glad 
that you consent tw coine.”’ 

I think we were both relieved to see aunt 
Priscilla in her mob cap and velvet dress, 
and the pretty afternoon tea-service on the 
silver tray, enter the room together ; but 
my heart throbbed with indignant pain as 
I reflected that all my concession counted 
as nothing, because I could not, and would 
not, comply with Clare Meredith’s cruel 
whim. 

The next day my father returned to town; 
he parted very affecuonately with my 
aunts, whose loyal adhesion to his side had 
evidently #urprised and pleased him, and 
kindly enough with ine; but we had no 
wore private conversation, nor did he again 
seek to interest ine in his plans, 

Ah, well, it was only the shadow of the 
barrier that he was so soon to set between 
us for evermore ! 

“‘Do not forget to report the progress of 
iny patient,” was his last injunction, 
“though we tnay safely trust him to Lips- 
combe and Hartopp now.” 

It was well for ime that I had so real and 
engrossing an interest as Martin O’Hara’s 
illness, otherwise mny life would have been 
so barren and empty, so utterly without 
pleasure in the present or hope for the fu- 
ture, that I might well have been tempted 
to lay the unprofitable burden down. 

As it was, however, I shared with aunt 
Priscillathe inore active nursing duties, 
and proved myself so efficient an aide de 
camp that when business called her froin 
her post she bad no hesitation in entrusting 
ine with the sole command. 

The illness was long and tedious ; more 


osity at first, though there was a dumb 
wouder in the great blue eyes that followed 
our every movement like the pathetic look 
one sees in the eyes of a that, accus- 
tomed to ill-usage, does not understand a 
pat or kindly word. 

That he should be among strange people 
and in an unfamiliar room was nothing, but 
that shrioking horror or coarsely expressed 
distrust should be replaced by tender care 
and syupathy,this was most passing strange 
and sweet. ' 

At lastone day, when Doctor Hartopp 

had just paid his visit, and be and I were 
alone in the room, be did ask a question. 
I was busy working an intricate fern 
stitch in crewels, with my feeton the fen- 
der, and iny thoughts far away, and he lay 
back with olosed eyes, 80 ?per- 
fectly silent and motionless that I thought 
he had fallen asleep. 

Suddenly, however, his voice came to 
my ear in pleading utterence of my pame. 

“Miss Tempest, will you tell me how I 
came here ?"’ 

“Assurediy,” I answered, laying my 
crewels down briskly, and well pleased to 
see him awakening to the practical realities 
of life. 

“We found you lying wounded and _ in- 
sénsible in the snow, and-——”" 

“Like good Samaritans you took 
and tended tne,,’ he said, finishing 
complete sentence. 

“I remember this very dimly’’—touching 
his bandaged head with one thin hand. 

“I was walking home on Christmas Eve. 
W hat is to-day ?’ 

“Old Christinas Eve—the filth of Janu- 

“Twelve days !’’ 

Hedrewa long breath and lay quite 
still, but, as I felt, watching me, for the 
next few minutes. 

“Was I—shot ?” he asked presently. 

“Oh, no!’ I said quickly, for there was a 
dreadful eagerness in the way he put the 
question, 

“You were struck on the head by asharp 
stone flung at you through the trees. 

“Of course, every one knew that at that 


me in 
my in- 


= love for 


you—that was true enough.” 
“Oh, please, don’t!" I loerregiee 
eously we had a long walk still bebbre 
us, and it would be a terrible walk tor me 
if he meant t6 argue this pointall the way. 

‘*We have ouried our dead, Paul ; there 

can be no possible resurrection. 

“Let us swear a friendship over its 

urave.”’ 

I slipped inv hand from out the sealskin 

muff and held it out alinost imnploringly. 

I wus in a sense very fond of Paul, and it 
rieved me to think we inust be less than 
riends ; but he took no heed of look or yxes- 

ture—only repeated iny words, with grim 
em phasis, 
“No resurrection for me, 
it may live for a worse inan. 

‘Why I should have blushed hotly and 
painfully 1 cannot say; but 1 did; and not 
so much with anger as with shame, 


you mean ; but 


Iauswered the insolent speech angrily 
enough. 
“You forget yourself and what is due to 


me, Mr. Jolifte! 

“If | owed you any explanation, I could 
say honestly that no man has ken to me 
of love—since you and Clare Meredith 
met!’’ 

“Or looked or acted it?’ he said, witha 
sneer that merged swiftly into passionate 
earnestness, 

“Rita, I swear to Heaven I could acoe 
iny punishment and let you go if I left you 
to a brighter fate; but to hear your name 
linked with that of—a more than suspected 
murderer !’* 

“Oh, Paul!’ J cried in tones of piercing 
pain, not that the repruach overwhelmed 
me; but because I saw what be did not— 
Martin O'Hara standing close behind him 
and knew that every word of that crue 
speech had reached his ears. 


(TO BE CONTINUED] 
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time of night such a thing could not have 
occurred accidentally.’’ 

“It was an accident,”’ he interrupted, with 
sharp impatience. 

“Indeed it was not, Mr. O’ Hara !—search 
was at once inade,”’ 

“Tt must be at once stopped,”” he bégan 
ee then broke off with a half 
stifled groan and «a muttered—‘“‘But of 
course it is too late.”’ 

“Yes, it is too late, for your cowardly as 
sailant has been found and is safely locked 
up in jail!’ 

There was no answer. 


I turned to look at ny patient, and read 


such doubt and terror in the white face as 
med bewildered ine. 
Why should he be frightened by the 


thought that the perpetrator of 4 gross out- 
rage was punished ? 

“Do you know who he was, and why he 
bore you a grudge, Mr. O’Hara?’’ I asked 
gently, moved to pity by his inexplicable 
pain. 

“He ?”’—with a quick look of relief and 
strong emphasis on the personal prononn. 

“No; there isa general grudge against 
ime, Miss Termpest. 

“I know of no particular instance.”’ 


It was the nan whose impertinence to 
you punished so severely.”’ 

I knew Martin O’ Hara to be a handsome 
man, even in the premature age that had 
fallen on hitin—even wasted and worn and 
fever-stricken as he was; but I did) not 
know wow radiant the dark face could be, 
until that strange, sweet, and half pathetic 
sinile transfixgured it. 

“J am glad of that,”’ he said briefly. 

“It was not much—it wa» done. involun- 
tarily ; but—still— it issweet to have sut- 
fered in your service.” 

“Mr. O'Hara!” [ cried in tones of shocked 
remonstrance, bewildered, indignant and 
yet halt inclined to cry with sheer delight 
over the insensate words. 

He looked at me gravely—I wondered if 
he noticed how ty color came and went— 
and said— 

“Was I wrong to speak so ? 
ine. 

**But a man who has walked in darkness 
for ‘our years must needs worship the first 
ray of sunlight that falls across bis path."’ 

After that, I said no more. 





CHAPTER VII. 





than a week went by betore there caine the 
least gleam of conciousness into the pain- 
fully shining eyes. 


said, slight; but the long swoon in the 
snow induced the cold and fever tbat all 
but brought that darkly clouded lile-story 
to a close. 

I believe, when she began her 





would be the best end. 

But it was odd to see how, as she robbed 
herself of sleep by night and cointortable 
esse by day, all the old prejudice and re- 
pugnance dropped fron her, to be succeed- 
ed by atender pitying interest inthe man 
she nursed back to life. 

I do not 


as the happiest— 


ne ri 


Know WLICD W 


patic ry turned nis L iact and ecager ix 
low eyes to where we stood together in the 
deep embrasured window, and thanked us 
with a feebly recognizing sinile. 

“Thank Heaven !” 
fervently ; and, as she had been atnong the 
most anrelenting of Martin O’Hara’s f 
we thought it well that the spoken thanks- 
giving should be bers. 

Our patient was wo teeble even for curt- 


au 


‘| 


The wound on the head was, as my father | 


nursing | 
task, aunt Pris wasinclined to think that | 


cried aunt Priscila | 


T can never be again then, Rita?” 

*“*Never ayain, Paul.’’ 

There was earnest pleading in Pay 
Joliffe’s tone, passionless determination in 
mine. 

That be bad come back to his old love I 

dial not doubt, and had not doubted tor the 

| Jast mnonth ; butmmine for him, that frail 

fleeting fancy which I once deemed an iin- 

perishable passion, was the merest inewmory 
now. 

I looked up curiously at the tall figure 
and bandsome flusbed face, and wondered 
| at myself, recalling the by-gone pain and 

past idolatry. 


He met the look, paused midway in the 

lane, and said jealously 

You did love me, Rita? 

I ight I did I ad 

emberiny 
SPC PULALE TDL nig nav DHA 

to be Bllient;: **Dut we were ver ~ 
Paul, and we were both mistaken.’ 


“*T was not,”’ he said eagerly ; and then 
perbaps iny eyes were less generous than 
my tongue ; be colored angrily and sapped 
the bazel-twig be carried sbarply in two. 

“IT was inistaken,”’ be went on in a lower 
tone, jerking the fragments of the stick 
across the hedge ; but, Rita, it was not in 


‘Then you torget your own good deeds, | 
me | 


Then forgive 


little warm water tor seventy-four hours, 
then evaporate nearly all the water by gen- 
tle heat, add totLe residue a little proof 
spirits of wine,and strain the whole through 
| piece of open linen. The strained mass 
should be # stiff jelly when cool. Now 
stretch a piece of silk or sarcenet on a 
wooden frame, and fix it tight with tacks or 
packthread. Mbit the jelly, and apply it 
tw the silk,thinly and evenly,with a badger 
hair-brush. A second coating must be 
applied when the first has dried. When 
both are dry, apply over the whole sur- 
face twoor three coatings of balsam of Peru. 
Plaster thus made is maid to be very pliabie 
and never breaks. 

NEUKRALUIA.—A_ correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph says: A very siin- 
ple reliet for neuralgia is to boil a emall 
handtul of lobelia in half a pint of water 
till the strength is out of the herb, then 
strain if offand add a tea-spoontul of fine 
salt. Wring cloths out of the liquid as hot 
as possible, and spread over the aflect- 
ed. It acts lixe a charm. Change the 
cloths a8 soon as cold till the in is all 
gone; then cover the place with a soft, dry 
| covering till perspiration is over, to pre- 
vent taking cold. Rheumatism can olten 
be relieved by application to the painful 
parts of cloths wet in a weak solution of 





sal soda water. If there is inflamination 

| in the joints, the cure is very quick. The 

wash should be luke warin. 

| —_ - <> 

| Farm and arden. 
CELERY AND CABBAGK.—A_ novel lan 


for setting celery and cabbage plants,which 
has several desirable points to recommend 
it, is te place them between the rows of 
your potatoes or sweet corn after the last 
hoeimy. The growing corn or potatoes will 
afford a partial shade, which is very desira- 
ble at the time of setting the young plants 
anduntil they get fully established, and 
vet ripen, and can be remaved in time for 
them to occupy the ground as a second 
crop. Two crops on one piece of ground 
with$1,l0worth of tabor and manure will af- 
ford more profit than one crop on which & 
is ex pended. 


THe Cows.—When cows gnaw rotten 
wood, old bones, etc., it is an indication tbat 
they ure not getting phosphate enough. 
Milech cows rapidly exhaust land of phos- 
phates. and in titne pastures become sojex- 
hausted of this material that the grass pro- 
| duced does not satisfy the cows. There are 
two remedies: birst, feed stall quantities 
of bone tneal tothe cows twice a week ; 
second, spread on the pastures 500 pounds 
of ground bone tothe acre—this is touch 
the best remedy, because it greatly im- 
proves the pasture by increasing the quan- 
tity as well asthe quality of grass, and it is 
the mnost natural way to supply the wants 
ot the cow. 

4 Warer Garnpven.—Fill a cominon 
tuinbler with water, and then cut a round 
of eotton batting just large enough to cover 


the surface, and lav it upon the water. Over 
this seatter the seeds of yrass, or mustard 
xed Set the tumbler away in | 
J ew ad “ 1 will see a bea 
surface ' bye a 
~ ae ra iss green 
set this now in your sunuiest win- 


dow, and every day or two replenish the 
water by inserting inore, with a tea-spoon 
or sinall syringe, under the edge of the 
cotton. A glass giobe such us gold fish are 
kept in, is very effective for this sort of 
| gardening. 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 4. 1988. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


-- +> © <r. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Of!-Painting of which our Premium is 
ae exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces tv 
walis of the forest private gallery in America. It ts 
printed on the best and heaviest raper, and covers 








more than five bendred square tee hes It coutains 
twenty-seven colores, which with the variety of shad- 
mg proloeced by the Phote-CNeograph process, make 
te veritable trans ript from life, and it comtrines in 
teeif ali the beautiful colouring of the ofl puinting, 
the clearness of cutiioe of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph The mest deli- 

ate detaile of cotor aod expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and only on the closest ex- 
amination is the miud satisfied that itis not a photu 
graph colored by hand 

As to THE Poet, there are few jo this country, 
any other country, whoare not familiar with it b- 
tablished In 121, itis the oldest paper of its kind bo 
America, and for more than ball acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leadia, Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States For the coming year we 
nave secured the best writers of this country and 
Kurope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 
A recuru of siaty yeare of continuvus publication 

proves its worth and popularity. Tith Post has never 
malesed an issut Its Fietion ls of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. [tis perfectly tree from the degrading and pol- 
juting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other publica- 
thon in the world, Fach volume contains, in addi- 
tion te ite well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
Class Serials, thy the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Lvery number ts re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
eedotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 


Proverts, Problems, Ex pertments, Personal. New 

Wit and Humor, Historical Besave, Remiaraatle 
Fvents, New Inventions, (urious Ceremonles, Ke- 
cent Diseovertes, and a complete reportot all the lat- 


est Pashious, as well as all the novelties in Newdle- 
work, and fullest and freshest jnfurmation relating to 
all matters of perscual and home adornment. and duo- 
mestic matters Tothe peaple everywhere it will 
prove one of the best, most luetructive, rellable aud 
moral papers that lias ever entered their home 


TERMS: 
92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including a Copy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE." 


CLUBS. 


4 coples one vear (and ‘Presenting the Bride’ 








to each) ‘ ee $s 
4 copies one vear ve i oo 
4 coples one vear . ou 
4 coples one vear : : a) 
1) coples one vear wie ° io 
BD coptes one vear o a os 

Bg An extra copy of the Paper and Qeoyrapt 
‘om person sending aclubof five or more, 


New subscriptions can commence at any tine dur 


ing the vear 
Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to cach subscription, to pay 


postage aud packing en the pic- 
ture. e 


The Promium cannot be purchascd by Iteelf > it can 
only be outained in connection with THe Post. Oniy 
one premium will be sent with each subscription 
Where a second premium te desired, another sub. 
scription will have tu tre sen, 

We crust that tose of our subecribers who design 
making Up clates will beim the teld a» early as prussi- 
bie, and make tatge additions to their lists, cour 
Oricts to club subseribers are so low that it the matter 
as properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at om «, 
and thauk tne getter-c oi the club for bringing the 
paper te their notice, Remember, the gettor-eup ot a 
club of five or more gets net only the Premium Obeo- 
graph, ‘PRESENTING THE BRIDE.’ free jor his 
trouble, bul a copy of the paper alse 

Mow te Remi. 

Payment tor Tvk Post when sent by niall should 

moon Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 


melther ts obtainable, send the money iu a reg- 
tstered retter bvery postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested Fail- 
ing te receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, yom will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou ser.t gash, cleck neue’ order, or reg le- 


tered bette 


Change .f Addree 


Te (orrespoadenisa. 
in every case send t ir ‘ull pame and widress 
If the information desired is 
not of general interest, so thal we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail 

Address all letters to 
TME SATURDAY EVENING PorT. 
(Leek Box 4) 726 Sanco 4... Piniic., Pa. 


if you wish an anewer 





/carry withoutany great effort. 


| beds, ete., 


THE BURDENS OF LIFE. 


The burdens of life vary according two just starting out in life. 


EVENING POST. 


{ 
be most acceptable to the young couple 
There are some 


one’s position in society. The load which people, we are aware, who make a trade of 


laborer. Each has his own cares and anx 
jeties; one, because he possesses so much, 
| and the other, becvwse he possesses so lit 
‘the. The poor often envy the rich, and 
would be glad wo change places with them, 
| the rich s»metimes say they envy the poor, 
| but rarely propose to change places with 
them 
Every period of life has its own burdens. 
The petty trials of childhood are sometimes 
very hard to bear. But as we advance in 
years we get used t our burdens, and the 


| habit of endurance, in a great measure, | 


| serves tu lighten the load. 
Human nature has a singular facility in 
| adapting itself to circumstances.. We pre- 
sume that the operatives in a powder mill 


are about as cheerful as other people. The | 
hardships of the sea are not of much ac. | 


count with sailors. People that work all 


the year in the dark bowels of the earth | 


get used to the dreariness and darkness,and 


| cease to miss the song of the birds and the 


fresh-blowing breeze. One would think life 
would be unbearable without a home, and 
vet the tramps go whistling op their wind- 
ing and uncertain way. 


Theie is a great difference in people, so | 
tur as the treatment of their burden is con- | 


cerned. Some find relief in pouring the 
tale of their sorrows into everybody's ear, 


. ! 
and others close the door of their souls and | 


shut in their griefs, and allow no one to see pect of the speedy erection of a snitable 


their sorrows. In one case, the fire burns 
itself rapidly out; in the other it smoulders. 
The reticent wan suffers more than the Jo- 


| quacious mourner, the coals will keep alive 


much longer when they are covered with 


| ashes than they do when the air is allowed 


to come to them. The demonstrative 
mourner gets relief niuch sooner than the 
silent sufferer 

The capacity of people for enduring trials 
differs very much. A burden which crushes 
one man to the earth, another man will 
The wind 
that freezes one only serves to brace an- 
other. The diflerence may be constitu 
onal, or tLe result of discipline, or both. 
All the burdens we earry either weaken or 
strengthen us. ‘*‘To sufler and be strong,”’ 
indicates the highest style of man. It is not 
well tor one to go through lite and carry 
no burdens. He can never find out what 


are his own Capacities,;he can never develop | 


No lofty summit car be 
reached without harc climbing 
can be won without a battle. 
a a A 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


his best forces. 


Tut central organ of the German Build- 
ing Administration has lately come out with 
a warm recommendation of the ‘ideal cem.- 
eteries,’’ such as exist in Boston, Brooklyn, 
and Cincinnat. It pleads for the introduc- 
lion into cemeteries of swards, trees, flower- 
srround tue graves, and = advo- 
cates the idea of creating family tombs 
with appropriate tombstones and decora 


| tive gardening. 


“AMERICANS OF Royat DESCENT,’’ is | 


the title of « book that has been recently 
published. It contains the (assumed) pedi- 
grees of about one thousand citizens of the 
United States, who have, according to this 
uuthority, claims to royal blood. It should 
be added that English and French kings 
have been pressed into service for the pur- 
pose; Scotch, Welsh, Irish, and even Indian 
kings are utilized. 

We have always been opposed to female 
commencements, remarks a leading jour- 
nal. The appearance of young ladies upon 
the stage and the reading of compositions 
before an audience, is an ordeal that ought 
to be spared them. [t is entirely at variance 
with the habits, instinct«, or sphere of wo 
man. We do not belicve the public senti 


ment approves it. In fact, we think female 
CoTDmecncechie v 

AT a Allentow M log nowt of the 
presents to the bride OOK the shape of mo 


ney She received one check tor 61,000, 
another tor $100, and then various small 
sums down to $10 This seems a very 
sensible arrangement. Wedding presents 


a rich man has to carry is very unlike that 
| which rests upon the shoulders of the poor 


No victory ; ee 
’ | ceal every portion of this garment. The 


buying so-called ‘‘duplicate wedding pres- 
ents."" The Allentown plan is a good one, 
and there is no doubt that brides and 
grooms would be pleased if it were gener- 
ally adopted 


AN English justice recently sentenced a 
rural prisoner in the following words: 
‘Prisoner at the bar, your cuunsel thinks 
you innocent, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion thinks you innocent, I think you inno- 
cent. Buta jury of your own country- 
men, in the exercise of such common sense 
as they possess, which does not seem to be 
much, have founa you ‘guilty,’ and it re- 
mains that I shoukd pass on you the sen- 
tence of the law. That is, that you be kept 
imprisoned one day, and as that day was 
yesterday, you may go about your busi- 
ness." 

Tue church,as a profession, exhibits some 
curious anomalies in Great Britain. While 
favored vicars hold pluralities of parishes. 
and draw thousandsof pounds per annum 
from districts they have never seen, we find 
the Bishop of Carlisle announcing that he 
has a vacant living at his disposal, viz., the 


'incumbency of Wastdaie Head, in Cum- 


berland. The income is $400, but the pop- 
ulation is only fifty. The Bishop says that 
he will be truly gratetul to any one who 
will recommend him to a clergyman suit- 
able for the post, and he holds out the pros- 


parsonage. 

It is thought that the reduction of the 
telegraph rate to sixpence in England will 
enormously increase the volume of tele- 
graphic business. The announcement of 
the proposed reduction made the clerks of 
the Postoffice Department, which has charge 
also of the telegraph, shudder; and no won- 
der, for one of the first indications of what 
was before them was turnished by «a cele- 
brated firm of soap-makers, who promptly 
declared their intention of sending out 50,- 
000 telegrams, by way of advertisement, on 


the day that the sixpenny rate went into 
' effect. 


It is said that the use of the tele- 
graph as an advertising medium has be- 
come a nuisance ip England, even under 
the shilling rate. 

*Wuart is the use of a shirt,’ says an 
overheated man, ‘‘especially a starched 
shirt, and more especially at a temperature 
like this? Two-thirds of our people con- 


bosom is hid by an imitation scarf—a bit of 


| pasteboard. covered with silk—a base imita- 


tion of a tied neckerchiet. Not an inch ot 
the starched bosum is exposed. The ends 
ot the sleeves are supplemented by mov- 
able cuffs. So all the glories of the inner 
garment are hidden. For street use one 
might as well have none at all. The un- 
dershirt would do duty just as well. Of 
course every man wears this hidden and 
starched garment, so that if run over in the 
street and jnjured, and it was necessary to 
strip him, he would be spared the public 
disgrace of being found without a shirt.”’ 
CANADIAN jewelers complain that it has 
become almost impossible for them to com- 
pete legitimately with dealers in smuggled 
goods. They cannot pay duties on what 
they buy here and sell at a profit when the 
same things are delivered there at prices 
that are acknowledgment that they have 
not been paid. Smuggled goods reach Can- 
ada generally by way of Detroit, Buffalo,or 
Suspension Bridge. In the Canadian cities 
there are plenty of buyers who pay cash on 
delivery, and are, of course, enabled to un- 
dersell the honest dealers. This kind ot 
smuggling is very seriously affecting the 
legitimate trade. Unless means are taken 
to preven: it, all dealers in Canada will 
eventually have to depend on the smug- 
glers or go out of busiaess. So bold have 
the smugglers become that they solicit or 
ders,and agree to deliver goods tree of duty 
Says a reaent writer: ‘“‘Woman joins in 
an insurrection against the universe when 
she acts as though her life wereall involved 
in those few years covered by her personal 
beauty. Physical beauty is only one of the 
gifts of heaven to the daughters of ‘earth. 


| are frequently useless, even when costly, | That form of worth may fade away into 


| and when the money paid tor them would 


beauty of mind and heart, but it should be 











a 





as dawn passes up into morning, and notas 
evening passes down into night’ Woman 
is tully authorized by nature to make her 
50th year as noble as her 16th, her learning, 
her conversation, her taste, her matchless 
purity, her infinite friendship, which has 
not enough worlds to conquer, being more 
than able to atone for the tints that have 
faded from the cheek. When physica) 
beauty is made the aim of being, life is 
limited to about 20 years. Thus are 50 
years left without an adequate reason of 
being, except that a part of the period was 
the approach to beauty, the other part a re- 
treat full of bumiliation.”’ 


Lapy HaBerton, the English apostle of 
the ‘‘rational dress’’ and ‘‘divided skirt’’ 
movement, continues to ,ecture and agitate 
vn the subject of female garments. The 
new skirt seems to be a sort of petticoat for 
each leg instead of an expansion covering 
for both extremities, and it has the great 
advantage of enabling its fair wearer to be- 
stride the tricycle. Ladies wearing the ra- 
tional dress are said to have traversed five 
hundred miles during the last cyclipg sea- 
son in England, greatly to the benefit of 
both mind and body. An exhibition of 
health clothes—indorsed by Mr. Proctor, 
the astronomer, one of Lady Haberton’s 
recent converts—has been opened in Lon- 
don, but the socicty belles object that the 
contrivances are ugly, and they will not 
wear them. The young ladies say they 
might as well die as be out of fashion, and 
the reformers declare that fashion,as it now 
exists, is the ally of death. What the re- 
sult will be no one can predict, but it will 
be safest for the man to step to one side and 
let the women fight out this campaign tor 
themselves. 

Tue Emperor of China has to maintain 
some seventy women in his establishment, 
in various capacities, and, like every other 
gentleman who has ladies under his pro- 
tection, the duty devolves on him of cloth- 
ing them. This would be a comparatively 
easy task were the fair ones of a a reason- 
able turn of mind. But, unhappily for the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon, their extrav- 
agance is pronounced to be beyond all 
bounds. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
taels, which is more than one-half the 
land tax of the empire, were expended last 
year in silk, satin, gauze, velvet, red and 
gilt papers and pearls. Itis said that one 


dress, Which is in possession of an Empress, 


was covered last year with seed pearls, 
worked in eo peculiar a manner as to have 
cost a tabulous sum. With respect to this 
robe there are great scorchings of heart. 
The Empress is aged, though the dress is 
new. If she die, according to custom it 
must be burned, supposing it to be in her 
possession at the time of her death. She 
refuses to part with it, and the idea of this 
wastefulness, coupled with the necessary 
great expenditure in the coming year, 
troubles the owner of the vermillioa pen- 
cil exceedingly. 

Wuart is the reason that women’s pres- 
ence and contact have 4 charm, subduing 
influence, or magnetic power, over the 
souls of men? A finely-organized man with 
his eyes shut can tell the difference between 
the presence of a male and a female. The 
male invades his personal atmosphere, or 
aura, as the Greeks called it, and the idea 
of a masculine human being is at once sug- 
gested; a female comes, and the subtle in- 
tuition teaches that a woman is near. Plato 
said that things are known by their oppo- 
sites; Tennyson, denying that woman is un- 
developed man, but a diverse being, says 
that the bonds of the sexes is ‘‘not like to 
like, but like in differcence;’’ Grindon as- 
serts a truth once denied, but now acknow!- 
edged by the best thinkers. ‘That there 
is a spiritual sex as well as a corporeal sex,” 
and this is ‘‘one of the sublimest facts in 
human nature.’’ Here, then, are three 
keys which ought to unlock the mystery. 
But there is something external to the mag 


; ‘ 
netism of woman's soul It is her dress, 


made on the curved line, and thus contra 
distinguished from that of man’s, made on 
the straight line. Curves have the property 
of rustling, and as women impart their vi- 
tality \o everything they wear more quickly 
than do men, and as their nature is more 
strongly imbued with the harmonies, it is 
not wonderful that there is mitsic in the 
rustle of the petticoat. 
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A GIRL’S SECRET. 





BY F. RB. 





Jenny and I were giris together, 
Far in a little country town, 
Heedless of dark or sunDpy weather, 
Heedless of fortune*s smile or frown. 


Blithe as birds when the flowers were many 
We lived our lives of frolicsome glee ; 
Never a secret had I from Jenny, 
Never a secret had she from me. 


Once we stood where the corn was glowing, 
Flushed by the kiss of the setting sun, 

We heard the cows in the farmyard lowing, 
And felt that the gladsome day was done. 


And through the fields came a figure stately— 
The neighbor's called him haadsome Rob, 

Jen’s fair head just then bowed sedately, 
And somehow my heart gave a rapturous throb, 


Looks for me he had scarcely any— 
Was ever passion like mine so sad? 
For Robert had eyes for only Jenny, 
And Jennie would hardly notice the lad. 


But a stranger touched me on the shoulder, 
That Jennie loved bim I well could see ; 

And his whispered words but made me colder— 
Alas, he bad words for only me! 


Ah, our path would be fair with flowers— 

The birds would sing and the skies would shine— 
If Will was only your lover, Jenny, 

And handsome Rob was wine, not thine! 


But since that night—the years are many, 
And almost a pair of old maids are we— 

Still I have a secret I keep from Jenny, 
And she has a secret she keeps from me : 


i 


Mightier than Mammon. 








BY RANDALL W. BAYLE. 





AY!" 
No answer. 
“Ray bd 

Silence. 

Captain Charlie Clifford deliberately lifted 
his six feet of inanhood out of a springiess 
rep-covered — and walked across 
the room—a manly-liooking young fel- 
low, in his dark tweed suit. 

He paused at the window where a young 

rl sat, looking lazily out on the street 

low. 

“Ray !” ’ 

“Did you speak, Cousin Charlie ?”’ 

Two saucily-demure brown eyes looked 
up into Cousla Charlie’s angry blue ones. 

“Did I speak ?” in mild sarcasin. 

“How suddenly interested you have be- 
come in the grocer’s cart and the inilkman’s 
wagon, for, by Jupiter, that’s all there is to 
be seen in this out-of-the-way street ! 

“Yes, I did speak, and for once, Ray,you 
must be serious and answer me.”’ 

“Very well.”’ 

Ray resignedly clasped her slim hands in 
her black merino lap, and looked up in 
Charlie Clitford's face with iocking, mis- 
chievous gravity. 

His handsoine eyes, very stern, very res- 
— looked down on the pretty piquant 


“Ray, will you marry we?” 

“Charlie,” in atone of solemn funeral 
conviction, ‘*I knew it.”’ 

“Knew it ?”’ 

“Yes,’? nodding gravely, and speaking 
with deliberate emphasis; “I knew you 
were going to make love to me, and I hate 
being inade love to.”’ 

“Ray !”’ 

“Yes, I do! 

“That's the tenth tiine you’ve said ‘Ray.’ 
Love is a regular fun-killer. 

“We've had such good times together, 
and now I suppose you will ‘stride away,’ 
like the hero of a novel, and I’ll never see 
you again. 

“Though why disappointed lovers should 
always ‘stride away,’ instead of cooly waik- 
ing off, is more than I could ever under- 
stand. 

“Can you, Charlie ?’’ 

She was striving to lightly laugh off that 
which she was afraid her intense nervous- 
ness would betray. 

“This is no affair to be joked down, Ray,” 
he said, a sad sternnees in his voice. 

“I love you dearly, and though I cannot 
give you wealth, but I can give vou a cozy 
ome. . 

“] ain not rich, bnt I have a competency; 

anc a competency with advancement within 


For just a moment the girl’s proud prett 
gipsy = softened, and tears "ame vier 
near the dauntiess brown eyes. 

a > get meena only. 

“Well, if you inust know the truth,” she 
flashed forth, it is this: I hate poverty— 
geuteel poverty. 

“l have known it all my life, and the 
only thing I ever got—iny education—made 
ine ambitious. 

“As your—your wife,” she hesitated a 
little over the fateful word, “I would be 
coinparatively poor still. Don’t—don’t 
quite despise ine, Charlie!” as she saw the 
scorn in his eves; “I am not worse than 
most girls, And the escape from the tread- 
mill and drudgery of a governess to wealth 
7 

“Ob, pardon me! Your logic reproves 
my stupidity. ™ . 

“In tact,in my mad eagerness J had 
quite forgotten Harold Phillips's bank ac- 
count, as well as a woman's philosophy. 

“But remember, Ray, an honest man’s 
love is ever above scorning. You are 
privileged to reject it, — that.”” 

“Charlie, Charlie !’’ she cried wildly out, 
“don't be so hard on me.” 

He suniled a little sadly as he turned to 
0. 

“Hard on you ? 

“What right have I to judge the prospec- 
tive queen of society.” 

He held out his hand with his usual 
triendly gesture. 

“Congratulations from me would be a 
farce, Ray. I shall not offer them. 

“Rob Daly and I go awuy to-night, and I 
probably shall not have anotber opportu- 
nity of oe good-bye !”” 

She looked up at him with eyes wide and 
startled, the warin color in cheek and lips 
surging treacherously back to her heart. 

*Yes,”’ he said pitileasly, “‘we may be 
gone several duys. 

“Make iny adieux to your mother, will 
you, Kay? 

“Once more, good-bye !’’ 

And with that quiet friendly unimpas- 
sioned band-clasp, be was gone. 

- - * * * * 

“We're going to have such a 
ing all to ourselves, mother.”’ 

Ana Ray fluttered round the room,draw- 
ing the curtains, lighting the lamps, a trim 
pee figure, in her soft grey dress, dotted 

ere and there with knots of cherry-colored 
ribbon. 

‘You have not much to aid you in your 
task save deft fingers and good taste 
my dear,’’ her mother—a silver-haired old 
lad) —said, as Ray began that perplexing 

rocess known to woinen as “turning” a 
ress. 

“More successful than good materials and 
bad taste,’’ cheerily. ‘*‘Come in !"’ 

A sinall stout inan, a neighbor, red- 
cheeked, black-eyed, good-natured, opened 
the door. 

“Good evening, ladies ! Haven’t—haven’t 
ou heard the news?” his florid face grow- 
ng a trifle paler. 

“Good evening, Mr. Croke!” nodded 

Ray, smiling. **Take a chair. 

*‘What’s the news? Maminaand I are 

80 quiet we hardly know how the world 


cozy even- 


w 
And she laughed merrily. 


“Tt's a railway accident,” the man blurted 
out awkwardly. 

“Fell down an embankinent. I—I’inm 
mont afraid to tell you,”’ bluntly. 

With a quick fear, a vague sudden pre- 
science of evil, Ray crossed over to where 
he stood. 

“Give me the paper |’’ she said authori- 
tively. 

Mechanically be handed it to her. 

She glanced down the first column, then 
clutched the puper convulsively with one 
hand, her eyes wild and dilated, riveted in 
horror upon one line, one naiu.e. 

Death-white and treinbling violently,she 
flung the frail sheet aside as though it had 
stung her, and croucbed back with wailing 
sob. 
For in the awtul 
read the words— 

“Charles Clifford, dead.”’ 

The following day, Ray Stanley stood 
betore Harold Phillips, in bis wealth-walled 
library. 

A sadly different Ray from that of yes- 
terday. 

The bright childish insouciance was gone. 

Her face was white as inarble, ber eyes 
burning. 

She Fistoned i 

e 


accident list she had 


to her wealthy 
adings, with face 





reach is alinost prosperity. 
“Cone, put me out of suspense, dear—let | 
answer be ‘yes!’ ”’ 
e could only see the crisp waves of | 
<3 hair; the dainty drooping face was | 
idden. 


m 


up, toying nervously with the crimson 

cord and tassel at her waist— 

ae it cannot be ‘yes’—you know 
at! 

“Why,” with a faint little laugh, “I like 
you too well to love you—in the way you 
inean. 

** Besides ” 

“Go on ! 

“Besides what ?”’ 

“Don’t make me say it!” she cried pas- 
sionately, all her feigned nonchalance of 

nanner gone. 

Don’t make me sa} ptible 
vordsa, which are so horribly true, and for 
which I should despise myself—don’t ! 

She had risen and was standin 
ay oma cheeks and trembling lips, 

an ild in her defiant rebellion. 

Charile 
ighter 


the contein pt 


Clifford fulded his arms a little 
er. 


“Go on!’ he said, in a tone ominously | 


re and quiet. 
“I at least ahould be pri to learn 
reason of my a 






~ 


She spoke at last, still without looking 
| 


before | 


suitor’s protests and p 
cold and tet. 

**] can never be your wife, Mr. Phillips. 
Do you not see it is impossible? Yes, he 
is dead ; but I wil] be truer in death than I 
wae in life. 

“I tried to persuade inyself that falsity 
was truth ; I strove to ignore ii si'ence the 
love that cones to every wuian but once 
in her life. 

“J thought I bad succeeded. Last night 
I discovered I was mistaken, and have 
come to tell you so.”’ 

She said the words as though they werea 
lesson she was bound to repeat. 





“Forgive ine, if you can; I ain suffering | 


a bitter punishment.” 


And with haggard, pallid cheeks, the 
poor child passed lonely hoine through the 
ebill April SK 

sane went weal | ad w-fhi ore 
parlor at hoine, and ff wraps 

Yes, it’s all over potloer Sne sal0 


drearily, toafigure in the shade of the 
inantel- piece. 

| ‘Harold tried to hold ine 

was resolute ; so 1 ain free. 
“Ob, motber, mother!’’ with a passienate 

burst of tears, “why did I iet bim 

Dear Charlie! the noblest, best man——” 
“Come, come now, Ray! 1 seriously ob- 


| ject to hearing iny epitaph before I’m dead; 


at first, but I 


ge? | 


| 





it’s a trifle too suggestive,” cried a tender 
cheery voice ; and the tigure in the shadow 
of the mantel suddenly assumed gigantic 
proportions, 

“You let me go just for the pleasure of 
coming back, didn’t you, my darling?" 

And Charlie Clifford beld out loving 
human arms to the peutitent little ure 
before himw ; but with a wild cry, balf joy, 
half fear, she shrank shuddering back. 

“Charlie—is it Charlie?” in low awe- 
struck tones. 

“Well now, that’s what I call « sensible 
as," cried a thoroughly unghost-like 
voice. 

“Did you think my name wasJeremiab ? 
But Ray—Ray, my own darling!” epring- 
ing to her side, and clasping her close in 
eager arins, “give ine a welcome worthy of 
my love. 

“T was on that fated train, but had got off 
two stations before the accident occurred. 
My name was recorded as that of some 
poor fellow who was killed. 

oe fire has proved the true gold of 
your in though it was a ter- 
— 

And Ray, sobbing joyfully on her lover's 
breast, knew that she worshiped a mightier 
god than Mammon, and that when a wo- 
bomen heart speaks all other lips are 

umb. 
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That Nephew. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








LADYS, darling, I wish you would 
(; smile more kindly upon Bertram Wy- 
land and less so upon Mr. March. 

“Not but what I like one quite as well as 
the other, but while Bertram is independ- 
ently wealthy, nooneknows much about 
Mr. March.”’ 

The speaker isa motherly-looking lady 
whose genial sinile contrad the worldly 
spirit her words would seem to reveal, 

Her niece, whom she calls “Giadys,”’ is 
sitting by the window, her bright head bent 
over the work that covers her lap. 


At ber aunt's words she looks up, an ex- 
prem of extretne surprise visible in her 
ong-lashed violet eyes. 

“Why, auntie, never betoredid I think 
yoa @ inercenar~ idea. 


‘Is it really you who are talking about 
wealth and all that?” 

A little flush rises to the elder lady’s face, 
as she replies deprecating|] y— 

“I am not mercenary, Gladys; but I do 
80 want to see you kettied advantageously, 
for you know that by the terins of your 
uncle’s will I can make no bequests, and I 
have often thought, iny darling, if I should 
die, what would  becoine of you, 
brought up as you have been to every lux- 
ury. How could you conquer the world 
alone ?” 

Gladys’s soft hand upon ber lips checks 
her. 

*Do not—do not talk of dying, auntie 
dear. 

“Why, you are atill a young woman, and 
never worry about me again, for I have 
youth and bealth, and I would not be 
ashamed to work, should it be necessary for 
me to do so.”’ 

“But, Gladys, you do like Bertram, do 
you not?” 

“Yes, auntie, I like him very much.” 

And with this answer Mrs. Elmer is 
obliged to be content. 

Ever since Gladys Alcott and her aunt 
came to the watering-place in which our 
story opens, Gladys bad taken her position 
as the acknowledged belle of every gath- 
ering. 

But amongthe many adorers who have 
sighed at her feet, two only of the number 
have elicited any response from her. 

They are Bertram Wyland, her aunt's 
favorite, and Joho March, the young man 
*‘no one knows.’’ 

They are as diflerent in appearance as 
their names are in suund. 

For while Bertrain is handsome, Mr. 
March is grave and thoughtful, but witha 
steadfast look in bis brown — that sug- 
gests a more than ordinary character. 

To tell the truth, in ber own inind Gladys 
has not yet determined which of ber two 
adinirers she likes the best, though—as her 
aunt has already suspected—the balance is 
waveringin Mr. March’s faver, when chance 
suddenly turns it the other way. 

Ot all things, Gladys dearly loves and ad- 
mires heroisin, acourage that would tace 
undaunted any peril for 4 awe cause, and 
something which ber friend Ada Fleming 
tells her soon after the conversation with 
her aunt which we have recorded, causes 
her delicate lips to curve with sudden 
scorn. 

A child while — in the sea, had 
ventured beyond her deptb, and of two 
gentleman who. were standing within view, 
one only, Mr. Wyland, had flown to her 
assistance, the other, Mr. March, turnin 
and walking coumposedly back to the hotel, 
not even pausing to ascertain whether bis 
comrade needed his aid or not. 





“T never would have beiieved it of him— | 


never,’’ Gladys cries. 
**How serious you are 


aughs Ada. 


over it, Gladys,’’ 


i sha Degin tO LOINK that y car 


jis Mr. March a good dea 
(tance it & 


mY it )ea;>rt 
gut Gladys did not 


ss UCis 
respond Ww 


Lali 


her Dadin 


age. 
“I shall never respect him again,’ she 
said vehemently, 


“Any one who could act in such a cold- | aw 


blooded way is not worthy of respect.”’ 

As Gladys went vack to the botel, on ber 
way she passed Mr. March, and caused 
that young man’s heart to sink to zero by 


the cold hauteur of the nod which was all 
she vouchsafed him. 

“Gladys, Mr. Wyland was here this 
morning while you were out walking with 
Ada,” Mrs. Elmer said later, coming into 
her niece’s room. 

mn you not imagige what his errand 
was ” 

Glad blushed, and her head 
drooped s little. sie 

Su it bas cone at last—the time when she 
must decide whether she will take Bertram 
Wyland for her husband, or by rejecting 
biin lose bit out of ber life entirely—even 
as a friend. 

He has been a agreeable companion, 
and she has enjo the hours spent in his 
mociety ; then ber kind aunt looks upon 
him with such favor. 

But yet, into Gladys’ mind comes a mem- 
ory of a pair of earnest brown eyes, which 
have long told her silentiv, though elo- 
quently, how dear she is to their owner. 

Bnt she drives tbe thought away. John 
March can never be anyth.ng to her. 

*He is coming to-morrow he his answer, 
dear,’’ said her xunt’s voice. 

“What is it to be?” 

“Auntie,"’ Gladys said, “do you su 
Bertram thinks I am rich ?—that I am your 
heiress? Aduatellsime it is the general 
beliet ?”’ 

“Why, child, what difference could it 
possibly make to one so wealthy as he?” 

When Mrs. Eliner leaves her niece it is 
with a tace Leaming with gratification, for 
she — eg her pet plan is on the eve of 
prosperity. 

That evening, too restless to sieep,Glad 
steps out of her bedroom window upon the 
balcony, and “og herself by the railing 
she leans ber bead upon ber hand, and 
while her eyes wander over the moonlit 
wea, she gives herself up to the thoughts 
which crowd thickly int hoer mind, and of 
which the foremost is— 

“Shail I please iny aunt by saying ‘yes’ 
to Bertram to-inorrow ? 

**Do I care for hiin enough to marry him, 
or is itonly asa friend bis society is so 
pleasant to me ?”” 

Suddenly the wind wafts upwards to her 
ears some words spoken in a vuice she re- 

nizes. 

“Congratulate me, Rollins, old fellow ; 
I’ve played iy gawe almost to the winning- 

int. 
eenewew I have good reason to think 
the heiress will be mine, and it’s lucky, for 
I've nearly coine to the button of my mnon- 


ey. 

7 -Though, to tell the truth, I’m fortunate 
in more ways than one, for, besides the ad- 
ditional attraction, the girl's a dear tender- 
hearted little thing.’’ 

As Gladys bends forward she sees, walk- 
ing ane Se ‘their backs to the baloony, 
Bertrain ‘yland and an intimate friend. 

Her eyes have not deceived her. It is 
cae he who has just spoxen. 

Every vestige of color leaves the girl's 
face as she re-enters Ler room. 

ls there no truth in the world ? 

Are all wmen either cowardly or mercen- 
arv? 

Hot tears rise to the young eyes as Gladvs 
kneels down to give thanks to the Provi- 
dence that has opened her eyes before her 
feet were allowed to wander into a path the 
termination of which would bave been her 
life’s wreck. 

She does not fall asleep at once, not until 
al most dawn does “tired nature's sweet re- 
storer”’ visit her couch. 

Her eyes have been closed, it seems to 
her, but a very few inoments, though it is 
in reality an hour, when she is awakened 
by a suffocating sensation and the appalling 
cry of “Fire!” 

Hpringing to her feet, with trembling 
hands she wraps herself in her dressing- 
robe, which is near upon achair, and rushes 
to the door, and opens it only to be driven 
bach by the voluines of flaine and smoke, 

‘“;ladys, where are you?’’ soine one 
calls, and just as she is falling, terrified 
into unconsciousness by the dire peril 
which menaces her, a strong arm catches 
her. 

But the tire gains such rapid headway 
that the halls are iinpassable, and dartin 
to the window, John March raises it an 
calis for aid to the crowd below. 

A ladder is quickly brought, and he de 
ascends in safety and lays his precious bur- 
don in her aunt’s arins. 

The ininates of the burning building are 
speedily inade counfortable in a neighbor- 
ing botel, and there, the following uworning, 
Gladys bas two callers, 

She is a trifle le, but never has she 
looked so beautiful in Bertram Wyland's 
eyes as, in a few cold words, she refuses his 
suit, and he realizes that sbe is lost to him 
for ever. 

A few hours later Mr. March enters the 
rooin his rival but so lately left. 

He comes to bid Gladys. good-bye, as he 
intends to leave for the city that atternoon. 

He talks awhile and then rises to go, 

“Good-bye, Miss Aloott,’’ be says, takin 
her hand and looking down upon ber wit 
a yearning expression on his strong noble 


| face. . 
“I would like to think that, though we 
may never ineet again, you will sometimes 
to me.” 





‘ 


ly thought 
fal 


rt 


givea friend 


4 soft color flits ove ilad ys’s face as she 


Aa a rs 

g March, that 
ote 
} n sof hand t a 
thrill through all the young mans frame, 
and his resolution to got Without bringin 
upon himself the pain ofa refusal. mel 


| ber war sent 


ay. 
Gladys,” he exclaimed, “I bad meant to 
be silent, but I can hide from you no longer 
that I love you. 

“Gometimes I have dared to hope you 
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cherished a feeling for me which time 
might deepen to soinething warmer, but of 
late you have been so cold wy heart has 
failed iune.”’ 

Aa she hears, and looks up into his earn- 
ont face, Gladys feels that what she heard 
could never be, and without pausing to 
think she frankly telis his all. 

A glow of indignation overspreads his 
face as he exciaiinms— 

“And that base act was laid at iy door. 
Why, it was I inyself who saved the child. 
Your informer sadly mixed tatters. 

“Ah, how inuch bari a few words 
do. | 

“So that is the explanation of your indif- | 
ference? Gladys,” be said, coming Cioser 
to her side and striving to read the ex pres- 


can 


sion of the sweet averted face, “you say 
that you owe wo ime your life. May [not 
have your life's love for tiny reward?" 

She draws herselfa little away as she 
ay 

“Before l give vou your answer I want 
to tell you something. 

“Tt is this, that Iam not rich, as every 
one Beets Lo Suppose, for my aunt could 


not will ber property w ine if she wished 
to do #0, 

“It is to go at her death to——" 

“A nephew of ber husband's whom she 
has never seen, and who she thinks is even 
now in his Englisn home,” puts in Jobn. 

“Aco Dnot right?" he says, answering 
(iladve look of surprise. 

“Yes, 

“But how did vou know ?" 

“As Tam John March Elmer, that verti- 
able nephew himself, I uardly see how I 
can help knowing. 

“T came from Eogland three months ago 
direct to your aunt's bome, but found her 
gone, and upon inquiry, learning her des- 
tination, | immediately fullowed, thinking 
to amuse inveelf by making her acquaint 
ance McCoo. 


“Now, Cousin Gladys, Tam waiting for 
my answer,”’ 
Vben Mrs. Elmer learns the true state 


of affairs, ber feelingof relief at the disap- | 
polntinent of her own plan is alinost too 
great to put into words. 

Gladys has never regretted her choice, for 
in ber husband's protecting love her days | 
«lide by in one sweet idyl of delight) and 
content 
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A Street Singer. 


BY PERCY VERE. 





HE was but a street-singer when Jack 
\ Desinond first saw and heara her, this 
\ J) dark-eyed beauty who now heid the 
world of Rotne at her feet. 

Tone meeting had taken 
four years previously, and 
sufficiently romanuuc even 
story. 

lie was an Englishman, rich and ecul- 
tured, imiking the tour of Europe tor the 
thira or fourth titre, when one eveniig,sit- 
ing on the little baleony jotting oul frou 
his roomataquiet inn inasimall Italian 
town.suddeniy a delicious voice had broken 
into delicious music. 

It was a voice without cultivation, but of 
rare and marvellous quality. 

He leaned eagerly forward to try and | 
eaten a ylitupse of Lhe songstress, 

She stood on the pavement beneath,a tall, 
slit girl, Whose lustrous, dark eyes were 
upraised to the place where he sat. 

Music was Jack Destnond’s passion. 

As yet, though be had lived thirty vears, 
it had been the only abiding love his life 
had ever known. 

“By Jove! 

“Such a voice, anda etreet singer!" 
thought to bimself as he listened. 

“Are the ears deal which bear and do not 
heed ?"’ 

When the girl paused he 
in her own quid tongue. 

“Wili you come up here 
ohild 7?" be said kindly. 

“Your inusic pleases me. 
ward you.”’ 

She bowed ber head in assent; and soon a | 
timid knock at the door uf his:rooim an- | 
nounced ber presence, 





Bone 
been 
Italian 


pl ace 
lad 
lor an 


he 


addressed her 


a tmnoment, my 


I wish to re- 


He threw it open, but started back, 
amazed, 

The girl was possessed of wonderfui | 
beauty. 


Her face, oval in shape, was entirely 
colorless save for the rich criumson of the 
exquisitely curved lips. 


Her hair swept back in low, rippling | 
waves of raven blackness from the low 
brow. 

Her eyes were not black, as he had tan- 


cied, b t perfectly blue, large and liquid, 
and full of an infinite sadness. 

He took her band and drew her 
the threshold. 

“Will you answer me afew questions?” 
he asked, “and believe thei not prompted 
by an idle curiosity?" 

“The signor is very 
awered. 

“What does he wish to know ?”" 

“Why, with sucha voice and such a face, 
you sing In the public streets ?"’ 

j nave no 


4ACTOSS 


she an- 


good,” 


1 
or 4 
Billig 


money, Ssigho! 
bul ¥ 
‘Dead ! 
‘Your relations?’ 
**Dead !’’ 
“You are alone?’ 
“All alone, signor,”’ and the girl 
heavily. 
“How, and where do you live?” 
“You have seen the how! 
“Where? 
“Jn a tiny room, in @ poor place one must 
know well to Gnd.”’ 


ur parents? 


sighed 


| her voice 


; audience, Jack Desinond, on 


THE SATURDAY 


“It should not be. 

“It must not be!’ 
self, 

But Jack Destnond was not one to act on 
lnpulse alone. 

Hie now put bis hand into his pocket, and 
drew theretrom a gold piece. 


“Take this,”’ be said, thrusting it into the 


slim, brown fingers, “and to-worrow night 
ecole again. 

“T inay have a plan to propose to you.” 

‘The ywirl'’s face sligitly Nushed. 

With a gesture, almost like pride, she of- 
fered back the gold. 

“It is generous, signor, but it is charity. 
Mv sony d.d not deserve so tnuch.”’ 

Desinond laughed a*® he put back ber 
hand. 

“Why, child,the day will come,” he said, 
“when men would pay a fortune for your 
sinile! 

“Adieu until vmorrow.” 

She bent then, and ere he could divine 
her impulse, she snatebed bis hand «a mo- 
ment to ber lips, then turt_ed and fled. 

The tnan slept little that nigit, but when 
morning dawned he bad determined on his 
purbose, 

He waa rich. 

To gratifv a caprice was to give life nuw 
zest, and this, his latest caprice, bade fair to 
be an interesting ex periment. 

So, when the yirl caine ayain,be unfolded 
to ber his plans. 

For three years she was to study, at his 
expense, then under his patronage she was 
tu inake her debut. 

After that, if she felt 
burdensome, she might 
would. 

All that he now asked of her was to work 
hard and realize bis dreams for her suc- 
CESS, 

Would she do this? 

She was very quietin her gratitude, but 
trembled with unsbed tears as 
she uttered ber simple words of thanks, 

The next inonth ber new life had be- 
gun. 

Hard and dificult work lay before her, 
but she never faltered. 

Night and day she studied. 

Her education in other matters—also en- 
tirely neglected, for she had been but pea- 
sant-born—she strove to remedy in every 
spare moment she could snatch from her 
music. 

But in the end she triurnphed. 

She spoke like a lacy, was well versed in 
all the simple accomplishinents, and sang, 
the protessor said, ‘ike an angel. 

They could teach her po more. 

She would have acontivent to pay her 
homage, 

And there was prophecy in their words. 

In a private box, out of sight of the vast 
the night of 
her debut, listened with flushed cheek and 
parted lips to the enthusiastic plaudits which 
inarked ber reception, and saw the fluwers 
rain at her feet, and knew her hour of trial 
was her liour of victory. 


him 
it as she 


her debt to 
repay 


Again and again the house recalled 
her. 
Shouts of “Brava!” rent the air; but 


through it all the blue eyes never lost their 
look of sadness which so strangely marked 
them, save once, and then as she raised 
them to that seemingly empty box, and 
sent one glance which said more plainly 
han spoken words— 

“Itis you, not I, who are the worthy 
recipient of allthis. Itis you to whom I 
owe it.”’ 

Atthat moinent Jack Desmond's heart 
beat with a new and imarvellous tbrill. 

In that moment Eleanor had ceased to be 
inerely the singer; she was the woman. 

Night after night of her engagement 
found him in his accustomed place. 

Night after night be looked tor that one 
glance which showed him he was ex- 
pected. 

; Duy after day he spent long hours beside 
eT. 

Attheend of the first month 
san she handed hiin a paper. 

lt represented three-fourths of her earn- 
ings. 

It would repay him for one year of her 
expenses, 

lie would have refused it, but with tears 


that she 


in her beautiful eves, she beggea him to 
accept it, 
“] owe you so much—all, all!) Think of 


it! 

“Let not my debt, then, have the added 
weight of money.’ 

So, to please her, month by month he let 
her liquidate her claim. 

“I will tind a means to make it useful to 
her,”’ be thought, and laid the woney by in 
the forin in which she gave it, “ato 

Atthe end of six ionths be returned 
again to England. 

He could not forget her if he would. 

The journais rang with stories of her 
marvellous triuinphs and successes, 

They could tind with ber but one tault. 

She was cold, cold as ice. 

She had been offered the 
Marquis, a prince had sued 
but all io vain. 

He reme.ubered then his idle words, that 
one dav inven would Vield a tortane for be: 


Bi *, and wondered it 


for ber hand, 


woy wave Lith piea 
Bure lo a\ r true 

J 
A" i7es nond, loved 
8 wou 
A 
y iki Lis 


\ a? 


question caine the answer— 


Yet, though dukes and princes might lay 
tueir rauk and itle at her leet, he hesitated. 
hie re:meuibered that long-ago night when 
she uad sung in the streets, and his pride 
rose Up an insurmountable barrier between 


| then 


Sull, he hastened to Romwe,where she was 
7 


singing. 


Sune welcomed him ashe knew she wel- 


he added to him- | 


coronet of a | 


comed no other, 
no whisper. 

; His proud old name he had ever sworn 
| should be borne but by a woran 
might give equal heritage to its future pos- 
Se ssUrs. 

For the first time the sad look in her eyes 
troubled biin. 

W hy did it ever linger there? 
| One nigbt, after the opera, he had accom- 
| panied ber home. : 

Thev were alone a moment in her parlor, 
tilled with fragrant flowers and innumera- 
ble offerings laid at her sbrine. 

She wore a thin white dress, when, in 
reaching ber arin upward, the waterial 
caught in the flame of acandle and blazed 
upward. 

She uttered aslight scream, and stood 
paralyzed with terror. : 

He tore off his coat and threw it about 
her. ‘ 

It was all the work of an instant. 

With buta few slight burns, she was un- 
harmed, 

But as he held her in bis arins, closely to 
his wildly beating heart, he knew tbat 
sophistry and false reasoning lay in the 
ruins of his pride at bis feet—that he was 
but man, and she but woman, with the glo- 
rious dower of ber beauty and genius; and 
that, to gain her, he would count the world 
well lost. 

“Eleanor !’’ he said, in a low, suppressed 
whisper. 

“My love! my wife!” 

But,if she had waited for these words,she 
| heardthein not. 

She had swooned upon his breast. 

The next day, she could not see even 
him, so caretully must she rest, to be able 
to undergo the evening's performance. 

Each bour now which delayed the telling 
of tis love dragged into an eternity. 

He longed to see the marvellous eyes, 
forget their sadness, and to hear the sweet 
lips murmur ‘*Yes’’ to his wooing. 

Evening came at last. 

As usual, the opera-house was crowded. 

More lovely than ever she appeared at the 
stated Lime. 

The exquisite voice had lost 
strength nor sweetness, . 

He had come tothe frontof the box to- 
night. 

He wished not to lose a single ges- 
ture. 

His glances devoured her. The opera was 
almost finished. 

It was at the close of the third act of “La 
Somnambula,”’ and Eleanor was singing 
the song of praise and thanksgiving which 
is so beautitul a test of vocal skill. 

Higher and higher rose the lovely voice, 
as sbe advanced w the front of the stage 
siniling at the audience, when suddenly 
her voice broke. 

A man, clad in acommon seafaring dress, 
had carelessly strolled into the building, 
and strangely enough sauntered into the 
better portion of the house. On him her 
giance rested. 

Her tace grew deathly pale. 
clasped couvulsively. 

Then she stretched out both arms to- 
wards hin, in sight of all that wondering 
people. 

“Pierre! Pierre!’ she cried, and oh, the 
matchless longing,the exquisite joy of those 
two siunple words! 

Then, recovering herself, she took up the 
strain where she had dropped it, and ended 
lit in «a burst of melody which seemed 
scarcely huinan. 

Like one inan the house 
feet; but the sailor stood as 
stone. 

Like one walking in his sleep, Jack Des- 
mond left the place. 

W hat did the scene mean he just bad wit- 
nessed ? 

Froin one source only might be learn; yet 
he dared not seek the truth. 

Mercitul Heaven! even this torturing 
suspense were better than the more tortur- 
ing Certainty. 

But next morning came a tiny note con- 
taining but three words— 





neither 


Her hands 


rose to their 
if carved in 


“Come to me.”’ 


She was waiting for him. 

“Have I done wrong not totell you?” 
she began. 

“Ah, but I thoughtI never should see 
him more, ny Pierre! 

**He loved ine; but he was poor, and I 
had no dower, so he went to sea,and I sang, 
that I might save enough to iarry on his 
return. 

‘He did not come. 

“IT thought he had forgotten me ; but last 
night I saw hin. 

“I am rich now—very rich. 


’ 


We can 





marry. 

“Oh, tell me! are you not glad for 
me?” 
| Fora moment the tman’s heart beat to 


| suffocation. 


| this man of the people, whoin she preferred 
lo hin. 
Yet might it not be that she did not know 
| herown heart? He forced himself to calum- 
ness. 
‘*Eleanor,’’ he said quietly,’’ remember 
vour lover is where you leit him. You have 
yared far above hii. 
your choice ? 
With Pierre ?’’ 
“Ah, night and day through ail these years 
have dreamt of him.”’ 
‘““You have loved no other?’’ 
**None,”’ 
And as she spoke she raised her eyes to 
| bis. 
Bat the veil of sadness had dropped— 
they were lustrous with their new-born 


~ 


May vou never re- 


she questioned proudly 


— 


joy. 
They answered him more fully than her | 
spoken words. 


who | 


but of his love he breathed | But going out from her 


| out from his life. 

















He who loved her so well to give her to 


presence, J 
Desmond knew that the sunshine had coo 


The shadow trom her eves had fallen upon 
his. 
Well—he had guarded his secret thus 
long, be would guard it ty the end. 
Surely his experiment bad been a grand 
success, yet over his own life it bad written 
failure. 


>. 


Dolly Brooke. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 








YO!” sighed Mr. Frank Bellew de. 
| jectedly, as he imxed alittle burnt 
umber on bis palette forthe nut-brown 
tresses of the *‘Maid Marian” that be was 
putting on canvas, ‘she don't love ne! She 
can't! 

‘*No woman ever treated a nan so, if she 
cared two straws for hitn.”" 

But it was not of ,**Maid Marian” he wax 
thinking. 

It was of Doliy Brooke, the pretty girl 
whose mother had rented the old house at 
the corner of the street, and whose eyes 
were so blue and sparkling, and yet so 
cruelly cold. 

He had been introduced to her, and 
bad inet ber # great inany times that win- 
ter. 

He kad even danced with her at the 
county balls, held ber hand in the Cale- 
donians, and stood bevide her in the Scotch 
Reel. 

He did not think, from her manner, that 
she absolutely disliked him, but he was 
very sure that she did not care for bim. 

And this unreascnable young artist made 
himself miserable accordin 

“Sbe is such a darling !”’ 
self. 

“Such a human rosebud, with coloring in 
her hair such as Titian never dreained of, 
and eyes that Salvator Rosa would have 
painted in ultra-marine, with sea-blue 
shadows! 

**But where is the use of my mooning 
about her? 

“I'd better accept Raymond’s offer and 
goto Rome with him, even if I have to 
starve there in a garret. 

“Art will perhaps smile on me, but Dolly 
Brooke never will.’’ 

And he painted on, resentfully daubin 
away at **Maid Marian’s”’ round nose, wit 
a heart as heavy asif it were moulded in 
lead. 

While at that very moment Dolly Brooke 
was dusting the parlor at home, with her 
head tied up ina blue cambric house-cap, 
and her lovely cheeks heightened with true 
feininine exercise ; while Norah, the help, 
stood meekly in the doorway, with a scrub- 
bing-brush in her hand. 

“Yes, if you please, miss !’’ said Nora. 

“A letter from Mike ; and if you’d please 
to answer it, miss, for not a wurred can I 
write !”’ 

Dolly left off polishing the base of the 
little statuette of Ceres,and looked at Norab 
with a prettily-puzzled expression on her 
countenance. 

**But, Nora,’’ she said, 
this is! 

‘How can I answer Michael's letter? 
How shall I know what to say to him?” 

“Sure, miss,’’ said Nora, ‘‘an’ that’s ’asy 
enough. 

“Just tell him, in fine, scholarly writ 
ing miss, that I love him with all my 
heart. 

“That's what I want him to understand, 
miss ; for, sure, he ain’t quiet in his mind 
about it, an’ he’s ’way off in County Rose 
common, Ireland.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Dolly, half smiling at 
the idea. 

“T"]l try. 

“Come to 
Norab.”’ 

And Dolly inexorably locked out her two 
little brothers, who were enraged at their 
being debarred trom “‘the fun of hearing 
Norah’s love-letter.”’ P 

“Go about your business, boys,’ said 
Dolly severely. 

“Tt’s no affair of yours.” 

Johnny and Biily looked indignantly 4 
one another. 

‘‘We’ll serve her out !’’ said Johnny. 

“We'll let her know!’’ enigmatically 
responded Billy. P 

And these young lads, with their chins 
balanced on the garden wall,like Raphuel’s 
cherubs, betook themselves to throwlDg 
stones at the cat, while they consulted as © 
the special variety of Nemesis which should 
be visited on Dolly's unconscious head. 

“I've got it!’ said Johnaoy, suiting his 
leg at last, 

“Eh?” said Billy. 

‘‘We’ll make an april Fool of her 
Johnny. ‘ 

“Yes; but how ?” said Billy. _ Ss 

“Ab—h—hb !” said Johnny. ‘“You alway® 
was a softy, Bill. 

“I'll tell you by-and- b 


- = * 


gly. 
e said to him- 


‘show absurd all 


my room in_ half-an-hour, 


" said 


y.” 
* > ° 


“Now, Nora,” said Dolly, seated at yan 
table, with tle fresh sheet of paper.the n°" 
steel pen and stand of violet ink before 5° 
‘show are we to begin? 

‘**Dear Mike?’”’ 

“Sure, iniss,”’ said Nora, who was oo val 
ing respectiully near the door, with a oe 
calico apron, “an’ ain’t that too Pp» 
like? ; oni 

“Make it a little sweeter, miss—the 
be good to you! e 

chat him tru®, 

An’ just tell him I — pefore, 8° 
the wurreld’® 


nts 


though I haven't told him 
fI’ll be constant to him 
end! 

‘There !”’ 


to 
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THE SATURDAY EVENIN 


eet 
ye ne ee - 


G POST. 





«Very well,” said Dolly, contracting her 
bro 


mind. 


Keer still for a fow minutes—very still, 


” 


And Norah, sbifting bis weight from one 
foot to the other, scarcely di to breathe 
until at last Dolly flung aside the pen and 
pushed back her chair, reading out what 
she had com with all the grace of 

orical eflect. 
reewill that do?” she asked. 
And Norah clasping ber hand in delight, 


answered— 

“Och, miss, an’ book-print itself couldn’t 
be tiner! an’ if ye’ll sign it ‘Your own true 
ilove,’ Mike’ll know who it is, true and cer- 
tain.”’ 


“There ie mamma’s bell,”’ said Dolly sud- 
denly. 

“Run, Norah! 

“We'll enclose the letter in an envelope, 
and post it atter dinner. 

“Tbere has been quite enough time wast- 
ed in love-letter writing al Dag 

And theu she sat down and fell intoa 
sort of half-conscious reverie. 

“All the girls have lovers,” she said to 
herself. 

“Even poor Norab, who can neither read 
nor write! 

“They all have lovers except me, 

“Oh,! wonder how it would seem to have 
a lover ?”’ 

And instinctively her thoughts wandered 
otf to Frank Bellew, the handsome, pale 
browed young artist, whose studio was in 
the next street. 

“Ah !’? she pondered, “be thinks of noth- 
ing but his art! 

“He has no time to dream of love. 

“And if he had, I am scarcely vain 
enough to fancy thathe would care for 
me.” 

And Dolly cried a little,she did not know 
why. 

But when she came upstairs after dinner, 
the love-letter was gone. 

Dolly looked around with a frightened 

face. 
The casement window was open a little 
way to admit the fresh March sunshine,and 
she could only imagine that the breeze 
had whirled the sheet out of the open win- 
dow. 

“Poor Norah!” thought Dolly. 

“She shall not be disappointed.”’ 

And so she sat down and wrote it allover 
again as nearly asshe could recollect the 
iunpassioned phrases, enclosed itin an en- 
velope, and directed it. 

And then she herself carried it to the 
post-box at the corner, directly under the 
windows of Bellew’'s studio. 

While Billy and Johnny in the woodshed 
atthe endof the garden were giggling 
over the first copy of Norah’s tender effu- 
s10n. . 

‘We'll kill two birds with one stone,”’ 
said Billy, whose rancor had been height- 
ened by Dolly’s refusal to give him three 
—— of raspberry jain at dinner. 

“We'll make an April fool of that Bel- 
lew fellow tbat comes prowling around 
to see Dolly,and we'll play a jolly game on 
her!”’ 

And Johnny, sittin 
on the fluor, cheakiod 
pect 

* ” + * ” * 

The first of April dawned chill and bleak 
and showery, like anything but the bright 
serge of spring, and Mr. Bellew was 
ust sitting to work on “Maid Marian” 
when the postman rap very loudly at 
the door, and a letter directed in Joknny’s 
schoolboy chirography was handed in to 
hin. 

Bei'ew broke it open in some bewilder- 
ment, but his tace lighted up when he saw 
tLe well-known writting within. 

What! had he carried.a scrap of Dolly’s 
writing—the inere forinula for some society 
game which they had played at her house— 
around in his breast-pocket for six weeks 
not to know it now ? 

It read— 


“My Own SWEETHEART, 

“T ain resolved at lust to cast aside all 
false pride, and confess how dear you are to 
me. 

“Ifit lowers me in your opinion, I can 
but accept my lot in silence. 

“But it you will write toteli me that your 
heart indeed responds I shall be the hap- 
piest girl alive. 

“And so [ sign minyself 

“FOR EVER YOUR OWN TRUE LOVE.” 


Which latter somewhat abrupt fashion of 
ending bad been the result of Noral’s fer- 
vent entreaty. 

“He’ll like it best,”’ she had said—*he 
will indeed.”’ 

Frank Bellew read the letter over once, 
twice, three times. 

aa I really dreaming ?’’ he asked hiin- 
self. 

“The sweet darling—sbe has read my se- 
cret soul! 

“I must bave worn 
sleeve! 

“W rite, indeed ! 

“T will go to her at once—this hour, this 
second {”’ 

Mr. Bellew rushed straight te the old 


hugging his knees 
aloud at the pros- 


my heart on my 


house. 

Dolly was trimming ber hyacinths, at the 
window in a bewitching little pink sort 
ng-G ress. 

“Mr. Bellew !’’ she exclaimed, with" the 


prettiest surprise, as honest Norah, with her 





face une broad sinile, showed him into the | 


parior. 

“Dolly!” he exclaimed, breathlewly, 
nolding out both bands—“‘my own dari- 
ing 1? 


Dolly turned pink and then paie. 
“I don’t understand you, Mr. Bellew,” 
said abe. 


His countenance feil. 


ve 


“Didn't you write this letter?” he de- 
Se are + ot, with a blank ex- 


ession " 

“Yes,” said Dolly, glancing over it in 
amazeinent. 

“I wrote it. 

“But I don’t know how 
hands!” 


“You sent it to me!’ cried the excited 
rtist. 


a 

“No, I didn’t!" cried Dolly, bursting in- 
to tears. 

“As if 1 could ever send such a letter as 
that to any gentleman 

“I—I don’t know how you could think so 
ill of ine as that!” 

“Dolly,” faltered poor Frank,*didn’t you 
mnean it 

“Don't you really care for me?” 

“Whether I ineant it or not don’t sig- 
nify,”’ sobbed Dolly, with her pretty face 
still hidden behind ber pocket-handker- 
chief, 

“Oh, but it does!” said Frank Bellew, 
goney obtaining possession of one of her 

s. 


it came in your 


“Because 1 love you very dearly! 

“And if you won’t love ine back, a very 
— Dolly, I shal] be wretched all my 

C) 


“I didn't think I ever should have had 
courage to tell you this, darling, but now I 
teel so brave that I am aeterinined not to 
leave this place without a definite an- 
swer.”* . 

How they settled it nobody ever knew 
precisely, not even Billy, who had his mis- 
chievous little ear shook against the key- 
poe in a gleeful anticipation of a jolly ola 

me, 


But he scainpered downstairs,three steps 
at a tiin.e, to where Johnny was lebelling a 
lot of “April Fools” for the decoration of 
the backs of passers-by. 

“Johnny,” said he, “the thing hes not 
worked at all. 

“She wasn’t mad. 

“He kissed ber, as sure as you're alive, 
and she kissed hiin back ; and be put a ring 
on her finger.” 

**Poob !” said Johnny, “I’ve no patience 
with such trash. 

— here, Bill, I’ve printed fourteen of 
thern. 

“Don’t you think that will be enough,” 
he said. 

When Mr. Bellew went away teeling as 
if he were treading on air, Dolly cainedown 
into the wood-shed, where her youn 
= eyed her like convicted crimi- 
nals. 

‘Boys,’ said she, “I have found you 
out. 

“T saw Billy’s writing on the ontside of 
that letter which was posted to Mr. Bel- 
lew.” 

“It was only an April Fool, an yhow,mut- 
tered Billy. 

“No fellow thinks anything of that,” ad- 
ded Johnny. 

*“*You did very wrong,” said Miss Dolly 
Brooke. 

*But you are two darlings—and I love 
you ever so much.” 

And she kissed and hugged both the 
young reprobates, and then ran away up- 
Stairs,quite unaware that the artful Johnny 
had succeeded in affixing a large placard to 
the back of Ler dress. 

“Girls always are April Fools when they 
fall in love,” said the juvenile misan- 
thrope. 

Nor was he altogether wrong. 

But perhaps it was worth the obloquy of 
the thing to beso very happy as was Dolly 
Brooke. ; 
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HovusEHOLE HELPsS.—The use of the mop 
in washing dishes will be found a saving of 
the hands, and hotter water may be used, 
You need scarcely touch the water except at 
the last to wash the table and pans. Have 
a pan of clear hot water, in which dip each 
dish as jt is washed; in another pan or shal- 
low tin putacup or bowl, and over that 
turn the saucers, plates, etc., to drain, and 
by thetime you are ready they will be 


nearly dry, needing only a touch fromthe , 


towel, a saving both of time and towels, 

For washing vegetables, produce froin a 
five-cent storea small scrubbing brush, 
which they call a nail brush. You will find 
ita great help in removing the dirt froin po- 
tato eyes, etc. 

A holder is a necessary article,and catches 
much dirt about the stove. 

Make them of any old piece of woo'en. 
Then make a cover of soine dark tmater- 


Cut a piece sixteen inches tong and six 
wide, fold over six inches and sew in form 
of a bag,sew the end of the a three 
inches together, to make a peint, fold that 
over and button tothe bag, add a loop at 
the cérner, and put in your holden. 

When you sweep a room, tase down all 
the little articles, as brackets, vases, easels, 
ete., dust carefully lay thei on the table 
add cover tie: with a cloth. 

When the sweeping is done and the large 


articles dusted, you will be relieved to 
have these ready to return ww their 
places. 

When brushing and combing your hair, 
have a larye newspaper spread on the 
floor 

itll > 
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ANY person inay Make 4 stake none 
but a fool will stick to it. 

— —_> - 
Useiess Fright. 
To worry about any Liver, Kidney or 
- 
Urinary Trouble, especially Bright’s Dis 


ease or Diabetes, Hop Bitters never fails 
of a cure where cure js possibie. We know 
rweye 


New Publications, 





Many ple complain that tune books 
for popular useon the violin are poorly 
made u This cannot be suid of McCar- 
thy’s Violin Book just published by Lee 
& Walker of this city. It contains a hun- 
dred tunes, carefully arranged and in very 
easy keys. Almost every air isan old tav- 
oute thatall would like but which tew 
players can get hold of. To all violinists 
who can play by note we commend this lit- 
tle book. It is not “classic” in any sense 
but decidedly popular. Price 50 cents. 

“Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Floral Maga- 
zine”’ is a publication which should be in 
the bands of all who love flowers. It is 
full of matter both interesting and instruc- 
tive. No better book on the flower garden 
is — anywhere. James Vick, 

r, New York. Price $1,25 per year. 

Jarl’s Daughter ; and other novelettes, by 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of 
“Kathleen,” ‘““That Lass o’ Lowries,”’ etc., 
is just published. All have a strength and 
individuality, which proves the author's 
skill, who has also the faculty of depicting 
characters with great accuracy ; nnd jt is a 

easure to read such good stories as these. 

. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Price 50 cents. 





MAGAZINES. 

In the North Amerwan Review for July, 
President Julius H. Seelye writes of “Dyn- 
ainite as a Factor in Civilization.”” In ‘The 
Last days of the Rebellion” Lieutenant 
General P. H. Sheridan recounts the opera- 
tions of the caValry divisions under his coin- 
mand during the week preceding the sur- 
render of Lee. Willian S. Holman, M. C., 
makes a striking exhibit of “The Increase 
of Public Expenditures.”’ ‘Democracy and 
Moral Progress,’ by O. B. Frothingham, 
a philosophic forecast of the probable out- 
come of “government by the people thein- 
selves.”’ Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent 
of the Reformatory at Elinira, N. Y.,points 
out some “Needed Reforms in Prison Man- 

ement;”’ Thoinas Sergeant Perry writes 
of “Science and the Imagination,” Geo. E. 
Waring, Jr., of “Sanitary Drainage,” El- 
bridge T. Gerry of “Crueity vo Children,” 
and finally there is a Syimposiuin on 
“Church Attendance’? —the question 
whether the churches are ®growing to be 
less of a power for good now than in former 
times—the syinposiasts being “A Non- 
Church-Goer,” Rev. Dr. Hayes Ward, Rev. 
Dr. James M. Putiman, ana Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Rylance. Published at 30 Latayette Place, 
New York. 

The contents of The American Journal 
Of The Medical Scienees tor July, 1883, con- 
tains among other interesting matter the 
following original communications of metn- 
oirs and cases. Cases of Lesions of Peri- 
pheral Nerve-Trunks, with commentaries, 
on Contusions of the Brain and of the 
Spinal Cord, A Demonstration of the Feeble 
Influence of Iodine over Malarial Fevers, 
The Field of Vision, Some Points in rela 
tion to the Diagnostic Significance of Imimo- 
bility ofone Vocal Band ; with especial ref- 
erence to Anchylosis of the CricoArytenoid 
Articulation and Aneurisin of the Arch ot 
the Aorta, A Case of Pritnary Monomania, 
Report of Eight Cases of Coxalzia., otc., etc. 
Henry Lea's Sons, Publishers, Pa. 

The Pupular Scvence Monthly which isthe 
best magazine of its kind published in any 
land has the tollowing contents for July. 
The Railroad Problem in the United States. 





By George Iles; The Remedies of Nature. 
—Dyspepsia. By F. L. Oswald, M. D. 
Unwritien History. By Protessor T. H. 
Huxley ; Machines Driven by Solar Rays. 
By G. Tissander (Iliustrated.) The Great 
Bridge and its Lessous, By Abrain 8. 
Hewitt; Selections in Grain4zrowing. By 
James Chessinan ; The Causg of Sea Sick- 
ness. By Robert W. Lovett; Meters for 
Power and Electricity. By C. Nernon 
Boys, Esq. (lllustrated.) The Chemistry 
of Cookery. By W. Mattiou Williams; In- 
sectivorous Plants. By Sallie L. Andrew 
([liustrated.) Constructive Elements of 
the Kast River Bridge. By F. A. Fernald ; 
The Industrial Position of Women. By E. 
Blackwell, M. D. African Psychology. By 
Max Buchner; Sketeh of Dr. Willian Farr. 
With Portrait.) Correspondence, Editor's 

able. The Back~down ot Dr. Dix. —Open- 
ing Day of the Suspended Highway.— 
The Tyndall Scholarships.—Progress and 
the Home. Literary Notices ; Popular Mis 
cellany and Notes. Apolewn & Co., New 
York. Price WD cents. 
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| Atnong the short papers in 





Lappincott’'s Magazine for July is pub- | 


lished asa inidsuiiner number, and the 
table of contents is a highly attractive one, 
“Alpine Dairies,” an illustraved © rg Ss. 
H. M. Byers, United States Cousul at Zu- 
rich; ‘British Land-Owners and American 
Competitors.”” By Arthur Granville Brad- 
ley, $on of the Dean of Westininster ; In an 
interesting article on **New York Cluts,”’ 


C. B. Todd sketches the history and charac- | 
teristic features of the principal institutions | 





ot the kind, “My Asylum Life,” by a Phy- 
sician, is a curious revelation of the writer's 
experiences. Dr. C. J. Stilie, late Provost 


ot the University of Pensylvania, describes 
the condition of ** Women in Ancient Greece 
and € Reininiscences of t ss 
nnpany Offic ss 
OBE 5 larratives, that ~ 
££ lpses Of the scenes and } 
f the civil war, ““Mvuonshine and Marguer 


ites,’’ an illustrated story in five chapiers, 
by tbe author of *Phyilis,’’ “Molly Bawn,”’ 
ete., will be one of the chief aatructions of 


Good fellow,” by W. O. ‘Bates, is a well- 
written and pathetic story, and ‘“Solon's 


this nuinber to a host of readers. Miss 
Tinckner’s serial, “The Jewel in the 
Lotos,’’ inaintainps ite high interest. “A | 


|cure. Al 


Mother,” is  Gapitel bis of cbargcter-draw, | WuIce worse. 


| young players 


i 





r 





ing. Amens the poems in the number, 
“Love Has ived Me,” by Stuart Sterne, 
exhibits reinarkable talent. The *hionthly 
Gossip" contains, ainong other short pa 
sore interesting recollections of John How. 
ard Payne, with extracts trom bis oo 
lished letters. J. B. Lippincott &Co., Pub- 
lishers. Price 25 conts per copy. 

The July Wide Awake is welcome with 
its two seasonable stories, “tlow They Cele- 
brated,”’ by Ada Carleton Stoddard, and 
“A Hero,”’ by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. 
“A Day with Rags, Tatter & Co,” is a ae- 
scription of the processes at a romantic old 
paper-inill at Franklin, N. H., and is ac 
coinpnied by twenty-four drawings made 
at the mill, by W. P. Bodfish, who is also 
furnishing the yraphic Picture Serial, 
“Th b Spain on key-Back,” three 
pages of which appear in this number. 
Another feature of interest to everybody, 
in this issue, isa portrait of Kate Greenwa 
Mrs. Diaz’s John Spicer Lecture is eneeh 
lent, and the Next Neighbor's talk to Anna 
Maria upon “Keeping the House Cool" is 
invaluable, and the “Pleasant Author” this 
tiine, is Dinah Muloch Craik. The num- 
ber, as usual, is strony in poems, most of 
them charmingly illustrated ; among them 
‘*Beatrice,’’ by Celia Thaxter ; “The Long 
White Seain,” by Jean Ingelow; “Teddy, 
the Teaser ;"’ a rollicking Velocipede mory 
by M. E. B. (Mary E. Blake.) §2.50 a year, 
D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

All our art-loving readers should if possi- 
ble subscribe for the “Illustrated Magazine 
of Art” which is the best of its kind pub- 
lished. The issue for August contains a 
large nuinber ot articles all of which are 
splendidly iilustrated. Among them are 
the toliowing : Henry Irving as Hamlet ; 
A Painter of Prottiness ; A Roval Martyr ; 
Greek Myths in Greek Art; Bustof Field- 
ing ; Current Art; The Artists at Minble- 
don Camp; Polichinelle; Wright of Der- 
by, with four engravings, etc., etc. Cussell, 
Petter & Galpin, New York. Price 35 cents 
per pnuinber. 

The Popular Scvence Monthly has the fol- 
lowing contents for August. Changes in 
New England Populations, The Anarchy ot 
Modern Politics, nk and Title, On Radi- 
ation, The Little Missouri Bad Lands, (I11- 
ustrated.) Technical Education, The Reme 
dies of Nature, Climatic Fevers, Association 
of Colors With Sounds, The Forimation of 
Sea-Waves, Mental Capacity of the Ele- 
mer The Chemistry of Cookery, The Geo- 
oyical Distribution of North American 
Forests, Perrier on the Theory of Descent, 
Our Indian Mythology, Locusts as Food for 
Man, A Natural Sea-Wall, (lllustrated.) 
The Nag gr wit a sketch ot its inventor, 
Philipp Reis, (Illustrated, and with a Por- 
trait.) Covrespondence, Editor’s Table, 
Literary Notices, yg Miscellany and 
Notes. Appleton & Co., New York. 3cta., 
per number, 

Lappincott's Magazine tor August bas « 
variety of articles especially sui to suin- 
mer reading. The opening illustrated pa 

ris, “A Holiday on French Rivers,’ by 

reodore Child ; “A Moose-Hunt in the 
Ottawa Valley’’ will attract the attention of 
sportsmen; “A Day at Lake Tahoe,” by 

ohn Vance Oheney, will appeal to all lov- 
ers oO; nature. An article which should be 
not only read but attentively considered is 
one on “Hydrophobia,”’ by Dr. Charles W. 
Dulles; “The Ainerican Bayle in the Poets’’ 
is by Phil Robinson ; “The Story of Han- 
nab Lightfoot,” a fair Quakeress whuin 
George II]. is said to have privately imar- 
ried E his youth,is by T. Fitzgerald Moiloy, 
a well-known English writer. It is hardly 
necessary to mention Miss Tincker’s serial, 
“The Jewel in the Lows,” “The SoulSis- 
ters,”’ Ly Charles Dunning, is an interest- 
ing story, and ‘The Idol and the Idolaters’’ 
ina piquant sketch satirizing American 
worshippers of the English nobility. 
the “Monthly 
Gossip.’’ an account of the “Econommites,” 
a flourishing commnun ty in Western Penn- 
sylvania, deserves particular notice, Lip 
pincou & Co., Publishers, 

Ainong its other excellent features in the 
way Ol instructing and intereming boys 
“Mastery” the new weekly magazine an- 
nounces « series of prizes ainouuting to $150, 
for coinpetition in free-hand drawing. The 
issue Of July 26th contains the teruus and 
uther particulars relating w the contest, 

NEW MUSIC, 

From G. D. Russell 125 Tremont St 
Boston, who publish or keep in stock al 
the best inusic of the day, we have received 
tne following pisces; Easy Mazurka, for 
2 counts; Waldteutel’s 
Bouquet of Waltzes, one of the best of this 
fainous master’s Colmposition.s, 60 cents ; 
“Jessie” avery pretty ballad, the words 
being by the author of “John Halifax Gen- 
tleman’” 40; ‘That knows no one but I’ a 
stylish sony in the Greriian school for So- 
prana, 35; “Bury My Dog in the Garden’ 
a favorite coinic sony of the e:minent comed- 
ian Dixey, and certain to please all, 40; 
“From My Little Chariner”’ # neat song in 
the popwlar style easy both as Ww melody 
and accompaniment, 40; “Summer is Dy- 
ing ;"’ “Spring 5” Gracious Spirit Love 
Divine” are select numbers of Russell's 
Musical Library of which the numbers are 
arranged for tnixed wale and feiusale voices. 
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BRIGHT'sS DisBAsE Of the kidneys, Dia 
betes and other diseases of the Kidneys and 
Liver, Which you are being so frightened 
about, Hop Bitters isthe only thing that 
will ee f and perinanentiy prevent and 

other pretended cures only re 
lieve for a time and then make you many 
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‘ur Uoung r olks.. 


«IN A MINUTE.” 








BY J. E. T. 





? ATIE wasa very willing little girl,but 
her willingness was always one wminp- 
ute toc late. 

No thatter what her mamma wanted her 
to do, no matter how inuch she wanted it 
done now Katie would speak up in a 
sprightly wav, and say — 

‘In a minute.” 

Now. there are sixty seconds in one of 
the sixty real minutes that it takes to inake 
av hour, 

But Katie's minutes were just a long, 
or just as short, as she chose ty make 
then, 

They were s irregular in their length 
that no one could ever tell when ber minute 
would be up, 

Sometimes, after promising to do soine- 
thing “ina minute,” scarcely a second 
would tick itself away before Katie would 
jump up, ready to do her mamuina’s bid- 
ding. 

Atother times her unnute would spin 
itxelfoutto such alenygth that it would 
have made ten, twenty, thirtv, or even 


An almost breathless “In a minute!’ es- 

caped Katie in reply. 

ut the minutes ticked away, and still 
she sat, with eager eyes, reading page after 
mye. 
; Before Katie’s inmamma had reminded 
Lady Hephzibah’s namina of the danger 
her child was ir, Lady Hephzibab had been 
in the greatest distress of inind for fear that 
her delicate sxin would become turned and 
red looking, “like that tanned, sunburned 
country girl,’ as she called her cuousin, 
Katie's rosy cheeked rubber doll. 

So she gave a sigh of relief when 
invinina =o reminded Lady 
inatima of the danger ot her pet child. 

W hat was Lady Hephzitab‘s horror when 
her cruel-bearted mauwima replied witha 
careless— 

“In a minute.”’ 

“Oh, dear,’ said Lady Hephzibah to her- 
self. 

“To think my tnamma should let me he 
here and spoil my beautiful complexion, 
just because that new book pleases her so 
inuch. 

‘Oh! how the fire burns me! 

“It is burning off my eye-lashes, too! I 
know it is. 

“How will I look going around with 
great staring eyes and no pretty, long 
eyelashes tu soften their sky 
Des, 

“My eyes ache with the heat, and I am so 


Katie's 





~“ixty of the regular ininutes that most peo- 
ple go by. 

Time enough would passin this wav for 
Katie to forget allabout what she had been 
told to do, for, if interested in a book—tor 
‘ye was very fond of reading—or if busy 
. th dolls, dishes, or any of ber numerous | 

avihings Katie stninute would grow as 
on, asthe reading or the piaying con- 
tinued 

And then asthe long minute slipped 
way tLretheught of what she had to do, 
w the end wt would sip away, and 


utterly helpless that I cannot even pull the 
wire that would bring my eyelids down 


rible heat. 
“Oh, dear! 
“I can only lie here and look at the 


le. 

“Some of them look like tongues that are 
remiy to lap up ny beauty. 

“Oh! thisterrible heat! 
do? 

*W hat was tLat dripping down wy mouth 


What sbali I 





so be tcrgotten ty Katie, until some one 
wou.c remind Ler of her neglected 
duty 

Kate was the Lappy possessor of a very 
beautify. wax doll, which she loved very 
‘Heorly. 

Such a time as she had had to finda naine 
tor her. 

**T want tc find her a pretty name all by 
myself’ sne had declared. 

So ail by herself she took the dictionary 
ind lookec ali over the nawes froin A te 


In the midst of the H's, she stopped at 
the queer, old-fashioned name of Heph- 
zibab. ; 

When questioned why she took such a 
funny, Old-fashioned name for such a 
pretty, new-lashioned litle lady, Katie ex- 
plained — 

* ‘Cause it means just what ny beautiful 
dol ineans tc 1.6 

‘She is mv delight, and the 
save Hepbizibal means 
ber 

“So it's tne very name for her and she 
shall bave nt 

No one could convince Katie that a pret 
tier, sofer name wou.d rest upor the 
go.der heac ot Ler beautitul wax doll with 
as inuch grace asthe old-fashioned Heph 
mbal. sc or the dav the naine was found 
Katie, with three drops of cologne, baptized 
ter 

* Lady Hephzibsl. tc everybody eise, and 
mv child Hephzie to ine. 

As day by day passed, and the beauty of 
Lady Heptz bab grew inore and more real 
to Katie the thought caine to her that her 
ebild Hephzie was growing vain. ; 

Sc one day sitting by the yrate fire in her 
cosy littie chair, Katie drawing her face 
down in a sober way, and looking sternly 
at Hepbzibat said — , 

*Hephbme, my child, I have something | 
serious to say to vou and vou mustn't 
scow, when I tell you it is a lecture on your 
vanity 

“You are getting to be awful vain, and | 
you inust step it ght off. 

*“] spose vou are the loveliest) doll that 
ever was, but vou shouldn't Know it, and 
pout you lips out the way vou do, when 
you meet your cousinsand friends, just as 
if you wanted to tel! them how much pret- 
tier you are than they. 

“Do you know, Hephzie,"’—this ina mys- | 
terious whisper, “folks yet sick sormetioies, 
and their beauty all peels off; vain folks 
do, I mean, but,"’ with a loving little bug, | 
“vou can't get sick, and you can't get ugly, 
and you can't help being my beauutul 
ebiid,” 

The lecture was here interrurmed by the 
entrance of Katie's papa, bolding some- 
teingit bis band done up in white pa- 


lictionary 
‘ny delight ‘tn 





hal 

“Whar does Katie want most of any- 
thing?” asked he, reaching i out toward 
her. 

“Oh !’' dropping Lady Hephzibah down 
by the grate,in a invst unceremonious tuan- 
ner, “Ob, papa, it is a book—I':n sure it iss 
book !"" exclanmea Katie, whilg an ex- 
c.ted flush of pleasure spread over her 
“ace 

“Yea, ita a book,”’ replied her papa, 
‘ full of pretty fairy stories fur little giris 
luke Katie.’ 


Much delighted, Katie was soon curled 
uf Lthe broad window-si!l, reading as 
tan” a» Ler “Vou ovuuld “ich Ap LO 
¥wo°USs. 

“ne bad forgotten thatshe had left the 


vLeavtiful Ladv Hepnzibah with her tender 
skin within vbiistering distance of the bot, 
open fire. 
Katie’s mamima, noticing the danger ol 
Lady Hephzibah, quietiv remarked— 
“Katie, dear,you've lef Lady Hephzibah 
by the fire. 
“She will 


away.” 


meltif you du not take ber 


' to where the 


! 


just now? 

*“How queer iny nose feels!"’ 

“It must—oh, horror! it must have been 
the tipof iny lovely nose, and it keeps on 


dripping and dripping till all the sawdust | 


in iny body creeps with dread. 

“Now tiny cheeks—iny round, beautiful 
cheeks,—are sinking in! 

“There goss the pretty pout melting off 
my mouth. 

“Oh! she tnoaned with an inward shud- 
der; “iny cheeks are gone and the bones 
are dropping out! 

“What else could that round, bard 
thing be that rolled down iny melting 
cheeks*, 

“How 
looks! 

“Can it be possible? 

*Yes—one eye is out, and the other feels | 
loose, 

“My beautiful golden hair is curling it 
self all up, in an ugly crispy way. 

“Oh, dear! what a fright I must be | 
now, and I wasse very lovely a minute | 
ayo. 

*] don’t want W& live any longer! Yes, I 
do, too! | 

“IT want to live to punish my careless, | 
cruel tnatnina. 

“I want to stare at ber with my Lalf-blind | 
one eye, and see how she likes ny sunken 
cheeks, with no nose between then, and 
and my poor thin lips, with the pout all 
gone, that she used wo kiss sv often. 

“What were the kisses worth? 
could not save my beauty. 

*Mauima Katie won't have to lecture me 
any more about iy being so proud of mv 
pretty face. 

“Butit T live through all this, my poor 
scarred tace will keep lecturing her alt the 
time about ‘lending w things ‘in a min- | 
ute.’ 

“Oh! I feel so queer and strange. 
lieve I'm yoing to faint!" 

Just then Katie looked up trom her 
book. 

With a cry of disinay she threw it down 
on the table, and ran to poor disfigured 
Lady Hephzibah ; picked her up, and then 
the one eve lett stared at Katie in such a re- 
proachful way, that she Durst into tears, 
sobbing: 

‘Poor Hephzie! my poor, beautiful Heph- 
zie!" bugging her tight w ber grieving lit- 
tie heart. 

Then seeing her inamina sitting $0 close 
beautiful Lady Hephzibah 
had suffered,and Knowing that hermainma 
tnust have seen what was happening to her 
Hephzie, Katie turned towards ber while 
the hot tears poured down her face and 
dropped one by one on tue poor melted 
face that could never be made pretty 
ayain. 

“Ob, inamina!"’ she cried, in reproachful 


dark and queer everything 


They 


1 be- 


tones, ' 


“You saw itall! You must have seen 
it all! 

“And vou let my beautiful 
hurt ilae this! 

“Oh, mamma! why didn’t you tell me 
Boon enough f"" 

‘I wonder if my little girl has forgotten 
that I told ber,-o-er an bour ago, that Lady 
Hephabah would me!t, if she did not take 
her away iroin the fre, and tlat she an- 
swered— 


Hephbzie get 


ie. 
‘The horrid, ugly fairies! 
“IT thought them such dear 


litzle things 
then. 


| ‘Now I bate them for making me make 
|} any darling Hephzie spoil. 


“Ob, ny poor, poor dolly! 
your pretty face back again !"’ 

Then she began to rock herself to and fro, 
as if nothing would comfort her. 

“Katie,” seid ber mamma, quietly and 


Katie wants 


Hephzibab’s | 


blue loveli- | 


over ny eyes, to protect thein from the ter- | 


flames, as they suap their great red eyes at | 


| velvety eyes, thinking how 











gently, “I could have reached out my hand 

and saved Lady Hephzibah, but I felt as if 

my little girl would learn the danger that 
lav in a minute’s delay if some punisbinent 
as this could come to her. 

“You don't know, my dear, what a wor'd 
ot trouble follows those who are governed 
by ‘In 4 wninute.’ 

““If you would only stop to remember 
that ‘In a minute’ goes out to play. and 
plays and plays her life away, It sure you 
will net go with ber very often, but will 
run away from her and join the prompt ‘I 
ain ready now.” 

*Mamina,”’ said Katie, very earnestly, 
“the next time I say ‘Ina minate,” wont 
you please burn the tipot my wngue with 
a red hot poker? 
| “7 just wish you would!" : 

' Katie's mamina stooped down and kissed 
the trembling, determined little mouth and 
sard— 

“Some kind ofa poker must be used to 

_ drive ‘In a minute’ away, but Katie must 

| have hold of the handle and do the burning 

or striking herself. d 

“If she forgets, inamuoa will -emind her 
by saying— 
“One! two! three! strike, Katie!’ 
Katie did forget a yreat many times at 
| first. 

But every time mamma called out— 

“One! two! three! strike, Katie!’ 

Katie struck at ‘In a minute’ witha 

| proinpt— 

“Yes, marhma, I'in ready now.” 

After Katie had struck “Ip a minute” all 

| to pieces, she was rewarded one day by 

tinding herself the proud owner of another 


' 


wax doll, which was larger and more bean. | 


tiful than Lady Hepbzibab ever dreamed 
of being. 


Katie treated her with such consideration , 


that ber beauty never waxed pale; and 


| Katie was ever afterwardsa happy tittle 
| girl,whose minutes were just sixty seconds 


lony. 
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PLAYING TRAMP. 


BY FRANK Q. SMITH. 


make it do, 
mamma,’ said pretty Mary  Der- 
went. 
“The poor old black silk has been mv 
faithful triend, but I have turned, dyed, 
and mended it until it is too antiquated for 


| DO not see how 1 can 


| apy use, 


*-Oh,this poverty is terribly inconvenient 
at times! 

“7 aim contented to live frugally, 
really do need a new dress.”’ 

I know you do, nv ebild; vut, you see, 
your father bas been down with the rheu- 


but I 


| Inatisin 80 long,and we have been using up 


our little savings. 
“It isn’t like iiving in the country. We 


have no butter or eggs to sell, and can get | 


no work in the village. 

“I wish you could have a pretty navy- 
blue cashmere.” : 

And Mr. Derwent sighed as she looked at 
Mary's trim figure,!ustrous brown bair,and 
much prettier 
she was than Euphemia Dupont, the 
Squire’s daughter, who dressed so splen- 
didly. 

Mary putaside ber sewing, and went 
singing about her work getting tea. 

Just assie had taken Mr. Derwent his 
supper of toast and bee! tea, and arrangin 
it on a little table near the invalid, a tir 
and travel-worn young stranger knocked 
at the door, and respectiuily asked for sup- 
per and lodging, saying be had no money 
lo pay for it. 

Mrs. Derwent :nade hiin weleome. 

He ate the bread and broiled ham as if 
hungry. 

He was evidently no common tramp. 

His white handsand retined speech and 
manner stainped the wanderer asa _ gentle- 
uian. 

After tea was over he told them of many 
things he had seen, and they felt as if they 
had found a friend. 

Mr. Derwent told himof bis long ill- 
ness,and his distress of mind in being help- 
less, and aburden to his wife and daugh- 
ler. 

He also told the stranger of Mary's sacri- 


fice, how she had given up a journey to the | 


Coutinent as companion to a wealthy friend, 
anda musical education to take care of 
“father.” 

“Oh, she is my ain bonnie lassie!" said 
the proud parent, as he looked with pride 
upon the brown-eyed Mary. 

After supper, Mrs. Derwent showed the 
stranger to a spare bed, and they separated 
for the night. 

Early the next morning the stranger left, 
not telling his natne ordestination. . 

The days wore on. 

Mary's black silk grew shabbier. 

Noamonntot planning and work could 
inake it presentable forthe party Miss Du- 
peat was to give In ashort time. 

Mary was young, and loved gaiety and 
parties, 

This one was goingto Le superb, fora 
“ty floristand caterer wouid decorate the 
irawing-room and serve ths supper. 

i0W uluch she Wanted to go! 

But her dress was so shabby that she 

ld not venture in a crowd of lovely la- 
lies adorned in jewels and satins. ‘ 

Bat she did nut fret and brood, and was 
the smiling,cheerful daughter she had ever 
been. 

Two months had parsed since the stran- 
ger had been there, and Mary sut at her 
sewing, thinking of him, when a railway 
Carrier came to the door with a kage for 
Mius Mary Derwent. gre 

Mary called ber mother, opened the bun- 


| die, aud umrolled tbe folds of a lustrous | 


| black silk, heavy and rich, with aset of 
laces of cobweb fineness, and knots of rose- 
colored satin ribbon. 

Accoinpanying the package wasa letter 
from the sup tramp. 

He told them his vame was Philip Letour- 
ney. 

His fathet wasa wealthy merchant who 
had been rather rigid in the discipline of 
his sons. 

Philip rebelled, and after committing 
some bovish, silly prank, had left home,uis 
father censuring him severely. 

Not being used to hardships, he was re- 
duced to very rough fare. 

When he heard Mrs. Derwent’s simple 
earnest prayer, like the prodigal of old be 
resolved to yo unw his father’s house. 

| Mary’sdevotion to her parents shamed 

| him. 

| His mother was thankful for the return 

of ber son, and was glad to send this littie 

| present to Mary Derwent. 

| There were some articles of comfort for 
the father and mother from Mr. Letour- 
ney. 

Mary went to Miss Dupont’s party. 

| She worethe new black silk dress, cut 
, and made by her own hands, 
| The laces and rose-colored ribbons be- 
caine her so well, tbe brown eves danced 
| so gleefully, that young Doctor Grabani's 
heart was surrendered, and gentle Mary 
Derwent caught the inmost eligible of Glen 
Dale. 

Now I ought to say that the quondam 
tramp and Mary Derwent were married, 
and that she lived in splendor the rest of 
her days. 

But she did no such thing. 

She loved and inarried Doctor Graham, 
and together they begen tw climb the bili o1 
life. 

Philip Letourney bad a ‘girl that be had 
left behind hiimn,”’ and ocecasionaliy takes 
his bonnie wife to visit sweet Mary Der- 
went Graham and ber aged parents, and 
tells ber how he played tramp aud a lorn 


way farer. 
—_ ——— 2 ee __- — 


A STRANGE StTory.-“It was one summer 
twiligbt,’’ said the village parson toa cirele 
of listeners, ‘that standing on a rustic 
bridge which spanned a well-known trout 
streain near my father’s house, I won trom 
the girl I loved the promise to be my 
wile. 

“She was a coquette, and I hada rival; 
so toimakethe watter sure,I drew from 
her hand a ring which she had often dectar- 
ed she would give only to ber betrothed 
lover, and transferred itto my own fin- 
ger. 

‘*]t was my mother’s engagement ring,’ 
said she, half in earnest and half playfully, 
‘and there is a superstition conn with 
it. 

“So long as you keepand wear it, we 
| are engaged ; but if you lose or part with it 
| in any way, the engagementis broken.’ 

“Some weeks alterwards she went away 
on a Visit, and then my great consolation 
was to haunt the spot on the bridge which 
had been our trysting-place. 

“Once, leaning over the railing, and 
thinking of our betrothal, I took irom my 
finger the treasured ring, and gazed fondly 
on the initiais—hers as well as ver mother’s 
—engraven within. 

“In attempting to replace it, the golden 
circle feil from my grasp and disap 
in the waters below. 

“Ob, how I mourned my lost 
sore. 

*ButI had a notion I yet would find 
it. 

“Not long afterwards, fishing in the 
same stream, I jell tothinking o! my lost 
ring. 

“If I could only fish it up! 

“And jusi then there was a quiver, atug, 
apull,and a struggle at my line, and 
after sone play I drew outa fine large 
trout. 

“At the sight of him the thought sudden- 
ly and unaceuuntably flashed into my mind 
that the ring was to be ivund within Lis 
bodv. 

“T cannot account for the feeling, but I 
know it was heightened into almost ac n- 
viction when, upon grasping the victiin, 
I perceived on a portion of his body 4 sin- 
gular protuberance, and felt there beneath 
| the skin sumetbing like a hard, foreign sub- 
stance. 

1 seized ny large pocket clasp-knife,snd 
then, with a treinviing hand, ripped open 
| his body, and explored the suspicious prv- 

tuberance, 
“My knife grated against something bard, 
, and—yes, I caught the glitter of some Siilt.- 
ing substance! 

“Iinagine iny feeliugs when, with a beat- 

ing heart and trembling and, I drew forth 





trea- 





“The ring, uncle?” breathlessly irquired 
Nellie. 

“No; only a piece of green glass.” 

— 

Ayer’s Ague Cure is a wertul tonic 
bitter, composed whoily of vegetable su\- 
stances, Its action is peculiar, prompt an 
powerful, breaking up tue chill, curing the 
lever and expelling the poison from the 
system, vet leaving no harmful or unples- 
sant effect upon the patient. Sufferers 
from chilisand fever who have used quin 
for a reinedy will appreciate 11s. 


ue 


—i >. 

Mr. H. B. Sheridan, who isthe patent 
ot a nuinber of electrical machines, has 1° 
vented a machine for executing eruna® 
condeinned to die, by electricity, and ap 
plied to have it patented. Tue criminal 
be executed siinply sits in a cpair, an 
dies instanily when the current of = 
tricity is di throught his body. 

| This would be better tnap or ge 


| as the method of putting criminals 
death. fa 
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AT REST. 





BY 6. Ww. 


Now that the violet grows 

And long cool grasees wave 
Where thou has found repose 

In some secluded grave, 
I may untroubled dwell 

On that brief early dream 
My heart recalls 80 well, 

Though years have come between. 
Unveil, O shadowy Past, 

And let one golden beam 
Of light from thee at last 

Upon the Present gleam. 
Beloved, when I will, 

Thou in my thoughts mayst be, 
And I my heart can still 

With bright pure dreams of thee. 
Sorrow and sin belong 

To Life—but that has fled ; 
It cannot be a wrong 

To love the quiet dead. 
Perchance thou knoweth now 

That I am faithful yet 
In spirit to the vow 

Thou saidst I should forget. 
Though we were made to part, 

It was no fault of nine, 
And my rebellious heart 

Has owned no love but thine. 
Pure as the stars’ pale light, 

Tender as sunset’s gicam, 
Changeless through day and night 

That love for thee has been. 
Dearest, I will not weep 

One idle tear for thee— 
Rest in unbroken sleep, 

A radiant memory ! 
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SIGN LANGUAGE. 





[T\IIERE are seventy-six vocal languages 
used by the American Indian, which 
are as distinct in pronunciation as are the 
English, German, French, or any other lan- 
guage known to civilized man. Hence, the 
migratory Indians from the North must 
needs have some mode of communication 
when he followed the buffalo to a warmer 
climate late in autumn, and in turn the fel- 
lows who escaped from the scorching sun 
ot the South to enjoy the cool breezes of the 
North, found that they must co-operate 
with their brethren in order to make their 
visits endurable. 

Thus they have by common necessity or- 
ganized a system of sign language, which, 
though unworthy of being dignified by 
being termed complete, is sufficiently in- 
telligible to permit of a pretty general use 
of it among the most intelligent men and 
women of the various tribes. 

The plains Indians are credited with per- 
fecting the sign language toa greater ex- 
tent than any other. To such an extent is 
the sign language used, that there are those 
who can converse as rapidly in this manner 
as by vocal speech; and although two sel- 
dom use the same sign, the general outline 
of the pantomine is so easily comprehended 
that frequently a description of some great 
event is imparted by one Indian to another, 
whose homes are separated by hundreds of 
miles, and no possible means otf communi- 
cation ever having existed between their 
respective tribes. In other words, there 
are certain general signs thatare thoroughly 
understood by tribes of the British Posses- 
sions and of the Malpipais districts of Ari- 
zona. 

The signal given by a horseman riding 
rapidly in a circuitous route is well known 
to he one of danger, and before the abori- 
gines had a Great Father to provide them 
with ponies, this sign was given by one of 
the Indians running backward and forward 
as rapidly as his lazy legs could cerry him. 
Just betore departing on any enterprise, 
and separation is to occur, certain signs are 
agreed upon. 

As an illustration, the ‘old Biblical term 
of ‘‘a cloud of smoke by day and a pillar of 
fire by night,’’ was never more strikingly 
exemplified than when mountain Indians 
climb a high hill and, after building a fire 
of damp or green wood, covers the same 
with a blanket. As soon as sufficient smoke 
has accumulated for the purpose, the blan- 
ket is quickly lifted, so that a ball of smoke 
arises steadily into the air, and finally dis- 
appears among the clouds. 

This is a day signal,and is supposed to be 
witnessed by allies in another section of the 
country. 

The night signal for disclosing a retreat 
of friends is made by a wisp of dry grass or 
I which is lighted at and 


irled around in t 


Lay one end 


N he air so that a periect 


rcie of fire is visible 

[n their native simplicity these children 
of the forest have adopted the modes of the 
days of Moses and Aaron to communicate 
with each other. 

Saypose that two Indians of different 
tribes meet. They have met betore and 


formed a mutual admiration, and their fam- 
ilies may be particularly interested in each 
other. The visitor is welcomed by the 
host, and a conversation by signs com- 
mences. 

The new arrival will, ina short space ot 
time, relate how a friend had suddenly come 
in contact with an enemy, what weapons 
were used, who “drew the first blood;”’ 
where either was wounded; the length of 
time occupied in the battle; the position of 
each af different times of the combat; the 
courage displayed and the stoical indiffer- 
ence assumed. In fact, every detail will 
be told almost as quickly as if related by 
the tongue, and yet no word will pass be- 
tween the parties, because they could not 
understand each other. 

The rude figures of various animals and 
birds that are so common to the heathenish 
notions of what constitutes art, all have 
their significance, and are read with ease 
by those who understand them. 

A moving band can, by leaving pictures 
of birds, beasts, and inanimate objects scat- 
tered along their route, inform a party of 
friends following as to what occurrences 
have taken place, so accurately that the 
second band will know just what to do to 
guard against danger, or lend assist- 
ance. 

An illustration of a steep mountain with 
a goat in the act of climbing, while a horse 
appears in a position where the soles of his 
hoofs are liable to get sunburned, indicated 
that though @ goat can climb up the rocky 
traila horse may tumb'e, and hence it is 
unsafe forthe Indians to attempt the as- 
cent. 





—— 





The finest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is the truth. 

To love is toadmire with the heart; to ad- 
mire is to love with the mind. 

He shall be immortal who liveth till he 
be stoned by one without fault. 

Itis more honorable to acknowlege our 
faults than to boast of our merits. 

Unfriended indeed is he who has no friend 
bold enough to point out his faults. 

Love nothing too violently; hate nothing 
passionately; fear nothing too strongly. 

How poor are they who have no patience: 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 

Improvement in the daughters will best 
aid in the reformation of the sons of this age. 

It is easier to do something some one else 
is at, than to perform your own allotted task. 

The history of the world teaches us that 
iminvral means will ever intercept good ends. 

What is defeat? Nothing but education. 
Nothing but the first step to sumething better. 

There are many men whose tongues 
might govern multitudes, if they could govern their 
tongues. 


The fountain ot beauty is the heart, and 


) every generous thought illustrates the wall of your 


chamber. 

It is not enough to have reason; it is 
spoiled, it is dishonored, by sustaining a brusque and 
haughty manner. 

What stubbing, plowing, digging and 
harrowing is to land, thinking, reflecting and exam- 
ining is to the mind, 

Don’t live for yourself, and do not be 
afraid of diminishing your own happiness by pro- 
moting that of others. 

Charity is a virtue of the heart—not of 
the hands, and gifts and alingare the cxpressions, not 
the essence of this virtue. 

A slender acquaintance with the world 
must convince every man that actions, not words, are 
the true criterion of the attachment of friends. 

Heartfelt sympathy without a tangible ac 
companiment will never alleviate the pangs of hun- 
ger nor clothe a shivering wretch with comfortable 
clothing. 

What men want is not talent—it is pur 

: in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor. Labor judiciously and continuously 
applied becomes genius. 

In human life there is a constant change 
of fortune, and it is unreasonable to expect an ex- 
empticn from common fate. Life itself. decays, and 
all things are daily changing. 

Don’t waste life on doubts and fears. 
Spend yourself on the work before you, well assured 





that the performance of this hour's duties will be 


the best preparation for the hours or ages that follow | 
| back and pat it from the neck downward over its lit- 


it. 
The persons who in deed and in truth do 


| benefit the world by their labor, who here remove a 
| weed, and there plant a flower, are, 


and must 
cheerful; and they rmoust and will take happy views of 
life and ite contingencies 


W her wi 


be, 


see leaves Aron from their tre 


n the begit © a 
friendshiy 
nance lasts 

winter of need they leave us naked 


e worl 


friends swarm at 


sions, carrying their fool's caps unawares, thinking 
their own lies opaque while everybody else’s are 
transparent, as if when al) the world looked yellow 
under a lamp, they alone were rosy.) 





People are so ridiculous with their allu- | 


Femininities. 


~The rule of three—for the third person to 


clear out. 


In New York ‘‘society’’ there is war be- 
tween young ladies and what are known as ‘‘married 
women flirts.** 

If the Mormon women would take to 
spring bonnets and sealskin sacques, it would soon 
break up polygamy. 


‘Lawn tennis girls,’’ isthe name given 
in New York to the young ladies in New York who 
adopt the striding style of walk. 


A colored woman at Weldon, N. C., has 
the bona-fide cognomen ot Clarisca Sophronia Toddy 
Whitehouse De Appletree Burton. 


When Pope wrote that‘‘ The proper study 
ot mankind is man,** woman did not come in; but it 
is not likely that she remained out long. 


The present generation of London girls 
seemns to be remarkably sensible. The young lL.dies 
of fashion now take lessons in dressmaking. 


Gold cannot always heal the wounded 
heart, but heavy damages do help one to beara 
breach of promise with something like resigna- 
tion. 


Victor Hugo's latest epigram, sent to a 
lady autograph fiend in Michigan, is this. *‘To love 
is toact.'* Yes, and not unfrequent!y to act like a 
fool. 


An English writer upon nervous disor- 
ders says that idleness aud ignorance are much mvore 
prolific causes of disease among women than over- 
work, 


When Henry was courting Sarah he used 
to boast that he had a ‘*boss’’ girl; now that he is 
married, he finds that he has a ‘‘buss;'* but he never 
mentions it. 


A sweet girl graduate wrote an essay on 
farm life, and gave a beautiful description of the 
manner in which the milk was extracted from the 
bosom of the cow. 


Nebraska has one woman minister, one 
woman lawyer, six women county superintendents, 
and ten women physicians. Many women are en- 
gaced in editorial work. 


At a barber shop in Gloucester, Mase., 
recently, while a feinale barber was shaving a cus- 
tomer thelightning knocked the razur out of her 
hand and cut a piece off his ear. 


A volatile Miss lately ate twenty-four soft 
eggs atameal, onabet. She stated the next day 
that people who have merely swallowed bad oysters 
don't know what it Is to be sick. 


It was*‘‘darling George’’ when a bridal 
couple left Omaha;it was ‘‘dear George’’ at Chicayo; 
at Detroitit was **George,’’ and when they reached 
Niagara Falle it was ‘‘Say, you.’ 


Dr. Willis states that mothers-in-law are 
not laughed at or looked down on in Persia; their 
presence are coveted by their sons-in-law, who look 
on thein as the guardians of their wives. 


It is reported that a woman in Milan, 
Tenn., was stung on the nose by a bee recently, and 
died from the effects in a few minutes, although hav- 
ing been otherwise in apparent good health. 


New Yark authorities say it is now the 
fashion for ladies to wear very little Jewelry of any 
kind in public places, or when traveling. Among 
sensible people this has been the fashion always. 


It has been asserted that a young lady 
who had been ‘‘forsaken by her lover was like a 
deadly weapon, because she was a cut-lass.’’ Evi- 
deatly the lover wanted to sabre from an unhappy 
marriage. 


The experience of Naomi, the daughter 
of Enoch, shoald not be forgotten br American girls. 
She declared that she would not marry any one who 
was not ‘‘just perfect, ** and she did not get a 
band until she was £0 years old. 

A number ot Syracuse ladies have formed 
a syndicate for the manufacture of cake, marmalade, 
salads, jellies, etc., forsale to their neighbors who 
do not desire to do this work in warm weather. A 
good idea, which we should think would be adopted 
in many places. 

“Yes,’’said the young gentleman, ‘‘Char 
ley has put a slur 


a deliberave slur--upon me,"* 
* What was it?’ ‘Introduced me to his girl.*’ 
‘‘How isthataslur?’’ ‘‘Why, jen‘tit equivalent to 
saying, “Oh, you're of no account; there's no danger 
of you cutting me out! ** 

The daughter of an Ear) stopped dancing 
with the Prince of Wales, and openly refused to gu 
on because he was holding her too closely and oth- 
erwise nisbenaying himself, in a large ball-room. 
she left him in the middle of the floor, and asked an 
acquaintance to take her tw her mother. 


‘Say, George,’’ said the married man 
whose wife had been ill, ‘‘l've discharged the 


” 





| try, hardly comesup to ite name. 


News Notes. 


Swallows are to decorate everything. 


New York is the third German city in the 
world. 


There are 60,000,000 acres of grazing land 


in Arizona. 


The Italians dry and pulverize the pulp 
of the tomato. 


A Leicester, Mass., dog has a penchant 
for strippiog the bark off trees. 


The use of tobacco in America is ten 
times what it is in Great Britain. 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts owns $20,000, 
000 worth of United States bonds. 


Pulmonary consumption is extensively 
prevalent among the negroes of Georgia. 


There are 30,000 Christian Indians in the 
United Staies, half of whom are Baptists. 


Elko, Nevada, has a Chinese bloated 
monopolist, Hop Sing, who has purchased the water 
works. 

In the fiscal year just ended there has 
been an increase in the United States of 1,68 post- 
offices. 

Richland, a little North Carolina village, 
of not more than one hundred inhabitants, has four 
churches.j 

The ‘‘dude’* lace pin is the latest novelty 
It is made of gold filagree, with a head of peari and 
eyes of sapphire, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes is credited with 
carrying & horse-chestnut about with him as a rheu- 
matism preventive. 

Gen. Geo. B. McClellan has become the 
Amerivan manager of one of the oldest English in- 
surance companies. 

A Virginia farmer, aged 78, cradled his 
whole crop of wheat this year, cutting from 2@ to » 
dozen sheafs per day. 

The tombs of the English Plantagenct 
kings, in the Abbey of Fontevrauit, France, are now 
part of a men's prison, 

A German paper, iu transfating Fankee 
Doodle, says: ‘Phe word doodle signifies a lazy 
scoundrel, a bumuiner.’** 

Two hundred and seventy-six divorce 
cases have been brought before the New Haven, ('t., 
Superior Court since January 1, ‘43. 

Crushed-strawberry-colored village carts 
are seen at Newport, and some are drawn by don- 
keys whose ears are bound with ribbons, 


Santa Barbara is feasting its eyes on a 
blood-sucking vampire, with the headeof a kitten, the 
body of a gopher, and the wings of a bat. 


The largest diamond in the world came 
from Brazil, and Is owned by the King of Portugal. 
It weighs 1,68 graink, and is worth §24, 000, O10, 

A St. Louis locomotive ran away recent 
ly, springing open ita threttle, dashing through 
brick wall, and tearing up the ground beyond, 


Boston is said to be one of the three places 
where the business of conterfeiting postage stamps 
expressly to delude collectots, Is most largely carried 
on, 

Of the 716 persons who travel with Bar- 
num's show, everyone ls pledged to total abstinence 
from all ‘‘intoxicants’* during his or her engage- 
ment. 


The bully (or bullyess) of Sioux City is « 
woman weighing 7) pounds, and she distinguished 
herself by assaulting and knocking out two men a 
few days ago. 


The Society of Friends in England has 
repealed the prohibition of marriage between first 
cousins, which has been in force in that body for 
nearly 20 years. 

Surgeon-General IIam/ffton, of the Ma. 
rine Hospital Service, says that, while vellow fever 
in a Very serious matter, at present he does not think 
there is cause for alarm. 

Mrs. Kunler, of Pendicton, Jregon, in 
making the hired man‘s bed, jerked the sheet and ex- 


ploded a pistol lying under the pillow, killing her 
four-year-old daughter. 





Wm. Mortimer, a one-handed compositor 
in the office of the Carbon (l’a.) Advocate, fastenshis 
stick diagonally across the ‘"t'’ box, and sets, 
rects and distributes 4) ems of solid minion 
day. 


Mammoth City, in the Yellowstone coun- 


It has fifty bulid- 
ings—log cabins, slab shacks, and canvas tents. Half 
of the structures are saloons. There is a population 


cor- 
each 


| of about 2W. 


nurse we had, and am taking her place inyself now.’ | 


‘Taking her place?** tnquired George, ‘*What part 
of her work do you do, old maps’ ‘Oh, Tecan do it 
about all,*’ was the response. ‘‘I always was a sound 
sleeper.** 


The windows of houses in the Phillipine 
Isles are made of peilucid oyster shells, which admit 
light, but cannot be seen through. It is not ex- 
plained how the woman who sits up till after mid- 
night to ascertain what hour the beau of the young 
lady opposite leaves, overcomes this difficulty. 


Dr. Donald Padman, of Louisville, says: | 


**To quiet a baby roaring with colic, lay it upon its 
tle abdomen, taking care not to pat upward. This 
usually not only brings relief to the infant, but to the 
family and the neighborhood, and all young married 


people should have a recipe.** 

Going out to hunt in the forest one dav 
at ast aut n, the Fimpress of Austria s« 

of ane _ 
she ran and caught the poor crea 
save her life and then discovered that th woma 
was blind, and that the child who was acting as her 
guide had lagged behind. The Empress waited ti 


the truant came ap, and administered a severe re- 
proof for its careleseness, gave the old woman a 
purse full of gold, and then rejoined her companions 
im the chase. 


Justice in Minnesota operates queerly. A 
man at McPherson bought a revolver, and was going 
to kill his family. His wife took the weapon from 
him and gave hima licking, and &® country Justice 


| fined her $25 for it. 


Two of Friday’s bathers at Coney Island 
failed to return for their clothes. The body of a 
newly-born babe was found on the beach. Five peo- 
ple were rescued from drowning. is 
becoming a romantic spot. 


Washington Territory will send abroad 
this year 335,000,000 feet of lumber, 30,00 tons of 
coal, 30,000 pounds of hops, 30,000 cases of salmon, 
5, 000,000 bushels of wheat, 3,460,000 bushels of cata, 
100,000 bushels of potatoes, aud 2,50,00 pounds of 


wool, 


Coney Island 


They have among the curiosities at Sara 


toga a mnan who drinks all the waters every morning, 
and has done so for years He is asthin as theane pa- 
and paler t a eet, and wants to find out 
” goo It * mot ant 
i re 
——_ « ee 

. T> . ° 

Give Prompt ATTENTION AND TREAT 


WENT, at this season of the toall Affectivas of 
the Bowels—such as Diarrhera, (Cholera Morbus, Dys- 
By using Dr. Jayne's Carminative Bal- 
sam you will obtain immediate relief frum these com- 


} plaints, and sean drive them from. the syagem. 


year, 


entery, etc. 
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WHEN ONE'S INSANE. 





PROMINENT officer in the South | 
writes about this subject in an Arkan- 
nan paper: 

I was once insane, and 1 often muse over 
iny experience. 

There are, of course, many kinds of in- 
sanity. 

Some mental disorders take place so 
gradually that even the closest companions 
of the victim are at a loss to remember 
when the trouble began. It must have been 
this way in tiny case. 

One evening, after an oppressively warm 
day,a day when I experienced tore fatigue 
fron the heat than ever before or since, I 
saton my porch fanning inyesalf. 

“This arm that is now in motion,” I 
mused, “must one of these days be dast. I 
wonder how long will the time be.”’ 

Then I mused upon the evidence I had of 
immortality. 


§{1 could do things that others could not | 


accom plish. 

1 had gone through battle after battle,and 
though bullets sang and jumped around 
mne thick as bail,vet I remained uninjnred. 
1 had passed through epidemics of vellow 
lever. 


I wanted to be rich, and I began to study 


over an imaginary list of enterprises. At 
last I hit upon radishes. 

People must have radishes. They should 
be in every store. 

They could be dried and sold in winter. 
I would plant fifty acres with radish seed, 
and people all over the country wouid re- 
fer to tne as the ‘radish king.”’ 

I would forin a radish syndicate, and buy 
up all the radishes and travel 
be adinired. 

I hastened to the a) 
that she was soon to be aradigh queen. 
the breakfast table I said : 

*Julia,bow would you like to be a radish 
queen ?"’ 

“A what ?° 


house 


she exclaimed. 


I explained iny pian of acquiring great | 


wealth, and during the recital she acted so 
curiously that I was alarmed. 
I feared that she was losing her mind. 
Finally she seemed to understand. She 
agreed with me,but told ine not to say any- 
thing more about it. 


After breakfast I saw her talking earnest- | 
that she was | 
explaining tothe old gentleinan how she | 


ly to her father, and I knew 


intended to pay hisdebts when I became | 
known as the radish king. 
The old gentleman approached me with | 


much concern and told me thatI needed 


rest and thati must notthink of busi- 
ness, 
He was old and sadly worried, and I 


promised hiin that I would not think 
business, 

Pretty soon I went out to inspect my ra- 
dish kingdom. 

Looking around. I saw the old gentleman 
following me. 

From the field I went to the village. 

IT approached a prominent citizen, who 
had always been wy friend, and told him 
how I intended to become rich. 

He seemed grieved, and I saw at once 
that he was contemplating the sane enter- 
prise, 

He tried to explain, but be made me so 
mad that I would have struck him if my 
father-in-law bad not come upand separated 
us, 

Those who had been my triends proved 
to be my e> emies,and I was determined to 
be avenges., but betore I cou!d execute iny 
will | was seized by several men. 

I was taken to jail. My wife came to me, 
but she did not a.tempt to have me released, 
1 becaine so inad that iny anger seemed to 
bang over me like a dark cloud. Men came 
after a longtime and took me away, I 
thought, to the penitentiary. 

I don't know how tong I remained there, 
but one morning the sun rose and shone in 
at me through the window. 

A mist cleared from before my eyes. My | 
brain began to work, and suddenly 1 rea- 
lized that I had been insane. I called the 
keeper,and when he saw me he exclaimed, 
“Tuank God!” and grasped my hand. 

I was not long in putting on another suit 
of clothes, and turning iny face toward 
home. 

A physician said that I] was cured, and 
and everybody seeined bright and‘happy at 
my recovery. 

I boarded a train 
went bone. 

My wife fainted 


Witha gentleinan and 


when she saw me and 
iearned that | had recovered iny mind. 
4 asked tor my little children, and two 


big boys and a young .ady 


and greoted me. 
1 head been ia the asylum twelve 
pears. 


around and | 


tell my wife : 
At | 


ot | newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many | 


caine forward } 


- | Pramtng the Brie” Beart Fron 


Browning, Mo., June 19, ‘83, 
Editor Post—-Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
| img the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous | 
beaaty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 
8. W.d. 





' 
, 
Furnace, Ala., June 20, ‘83. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride,** received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
| much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 


think it is just superb. Expect toget vou numerous 
| subscribers in a few days. 1B.T 


Sanderton, Pa., June 19, ’83. 


Editor Post—1 received my premium last night, and 
| think it very beauuful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, end I think I cap 


et a great many scvs rivers for you. 
’ ” of M.A. 8.8. 





Grandfork, I})., June 19, °83. 
Editor Posi—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
| tne Bride,** in due time, ani ali who have seen it are 
| delighted with it. You may look for seme subscrih- 
ers from me short_y,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to su bacribe, and how could they feel other- 
| wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
J 





A. 





Brooklyn, Y., June 21, ’83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Mr: beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. Iwillsee whatI van do for v« 
the ways of new subscribers. 
Ez. F. 


June 19, ‘83. 


FAitor Saturday Fventng Post-—-! received the henu- 

tiful picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** in due tink, 

' andam very much pleased with {t. It 1s far ahead « 

| my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I ea. 
do for you in the way of sulscribers. 


a’. 


uin 


a. 





Hellertown, Pa., 


M. M. F. 





Relloggsville, N. Y., June 24, ’83. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tu.anks. It is the most beautiful pre- 

I it 


| minum I ever saw. 
A. B. 
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New Hampton, Iowa, June 22, '83. 

Fédiior Saturday Evening Post-—Your magnificent 
premium pieture, ‘Presenting tue Brice,** at hand, 
and think it verv beautiful. Iam greatly pleased with 
| it, and thank you very much for such a* beautiful 
| present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
| and they all say itis the prettiest and richest) pre- 

miuin they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 


| Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- | 


| cription list, 
M. A. 


Dulaney, Ky., Juve 19, ‘83. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premiom pi 
ture, ‘*Presenting the Bride, *’ was duly received, ana 
! am more than p'cased with ¢*. It is by far the hana- 


I). 





) somest picture | ever saw, 


UGLY. 
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Shelbina, Mo., June 22, ’83. 

E-litor Post—I received your premium picture ye-- 
' terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premivms usually offered bs 


sebscribers. Am quite proud of tt. 
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LJ w s e® 
Dyspepsia is the Mother of the Following Complaints : 
Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting of 

Strength, Flatulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn- 
ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression after Eating, De- 
pression ot Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit of 
the Stomach, or towards Right Side, Unecasiness of the 
Bowels, Irritability of Temper, Sallowness 
of Complexion, Etc., Etc. 





— + 

The Code of Ethics prevented this Infallible Remedy from coming before the 
public for a period of 23 yearns. 

It was thé Favorite Prescription of one of our late and highly-esteemed 
Physicians, who enjoyed a very extensive Practice in Philadelphia fron 1834 to 
the time of his demise in 189713. ‘ 

_ The secret of this Preparation was offered to the Medical Fraternity about the 
year 1857, with a very lergthy Thesis on Dyspepsia, but was respectiully declined, 
owing to it approaching the Homeopathic System of Treatment, but as yca 
rolled by it was noticed that the discoverer of this remarkable Remedy was making 
rapid Strides in his Profession. acd it was ascertained tht two-thirds of his practice 
was devoted to Dyspeptics. | 

Shortly after this discovery an Unsuccessful effort was made by many “prominent 
| in theProfession to obtain the Formuls and adopt the Treatment.” The discoverer 

never forgot the rejected ‘‘Formula and Thesis.”” Asa devoted Friend and Sta- 
dent I had several years’ experience in the preparation of these Powders and became 
sole owner of the Formula as part of a lezacy. I then commenced putting the Remedy 
up in Packages of 30 Powders, suflicient for 10days’ treatment, and treating the poor and 
honest Dyspeptics free of charge. But thedemand for gratuitous packages increased w 
such an extent that I was obliged to discontinue the distribution. But, in order that Dys- 
peptics may avail themselves of this remarkable Remedy at a reasonable price, I decided 
to give the 10 days’ treatment for One Dollar, and I feel confident that no other Remedy 


exists that has the same action and results. The action of these Powders, when taken 


ww. 8 F. 
t Sunset, Tex.. June 2], 
fditor Post—Your premium, ‘'Presenting the | 


Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find laiu- 


| guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
I have received nany premiuins, but yours | 


premium, 
leads therm all. 
' 
| 
Christian, Tex, June 19, °83. 
| FAltor Post—The premium picture, *‘Presenting the 
Bride** received, and | consider it grand. I have 
| shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
| one of them pronounce it beautiful. 


Will send some subscriptions soon. 
dg. G.d. 








| L.G. 
i 
Winnsboro, §. C.. June 22, °83. 
FAitor Post—I have received premium, ‘'Pre- 


senting the Bride.** 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! 
| subscribers for yor. 


Will get some 


8. H. 





Junction, N. J., June 23, ‘88. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘*Pre- 
| senting the Briae,** has come to hand, and in good 
| condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed: 1 
| have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
| some subserivers soon, 


Ww.D.8 





Rioville, Nev., June 18, ’83. 
Editor Post—‘‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
| tome yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
| consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous plage 
in our gallery for the inepection of our friends, 
M. I. B. 


Fort Assinboine, Mon., June 22, ’83. 


Faltor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premiurn 
received. THE POSTis a splendid literary journal! 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with 1t. Everyone whohas seen the pictur: 
considers it grand. 





L. H. K 


Lamartine, Pa, June 21, ’&3 

E4itor Puost—y fr premiun **Presenting 
Bride ~ leed a beautif f art and 4 
fei please the t fasti 1 Many thanks 


| ~ 





Newport, R_1., June 18, ‘83. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, *‘Pre- 
sentingthe Eride,** and think it very beautiful. Hac 
be 


it framed and bung up two cours after iis arrival. 


6. M. H. 8. 


is Q@umired by everybody. 


It far surpasses my most san- | 


into the system, is directly upon the food during the process of digestion, absorbing gases, 
neutralizing acids and correcting acrid secretions, thus improving the appetite, promot- 
ing digestion and giving tone and vigor to the entire systern. : 

They act immediately upon the chyme and chyle, the nutritive portion of the food, 
containing the elements and source of the plood, that vital force Which keeps all the ma- 
chinery of animal life in motion. 


Several thousand packages of these Powders have been sold without the aid of the 





press or other advertising mediums, but as there are thousands of Dyspeptics who are 
not aware of this Treatinent, I am obliged to reso:t to this expensive method to bring it 
to their notice, and, I trust, you will not class this Treatment with the wortbless reme- 


| dies you may have used. Your Druggist cau readily obtain a package for you «if 


| 
| 


| Teceive a package by the next mail. 


obliging) through the wholesale druggists who are supplied by my agents, Johnston, 
Holloway & Co., 602 Arch street, Philadelphia. Should you have any difficulty in pro 
curing them at home, enclose ne Dollar to my address or to my agents and you will 
Postage stamps accepted. 
The editor of this paper can certify to my responsibility and standing. 

Very Respectfully, 


eS alia 


| __LABORATORY, 1839 SEYBERT 8T., Philadelphia, Pa. _ 


SHUTYOUR MOUTH WHILE BREATHING 


Nature intended that should breathe through your Nose. K 
tree of Fou! Mucus, in order that your Lungs may ~ supplied with Pure po 

A Nose clogged with Foul Mucus, Poisons every breath of air entering the Lungs. 
Cleanse the air passages with “SNUFFENE” and enjoy New Life. 

‘SNUFFENE” is put up in a handsome Carmine, Enameled Hinged-Lid, Metalic 
Box, (convenient for the pocket,) and retails at 25 Cents, which should induce every 92° 
to obtain it and enjoy the blessing of Good Health. 

The filthy hapit of Hemming, Hawking and Spitting, and the swallowing of Foul 
Mucus is cured by SNUFFENE 

Sold and recommended 'y over 522 Druggists in Philadelphia. 

It the Druggiat in your vicinity cannot supply you, oon me the amount in Postage 
Stainps and you will receive a box by mail. dres 


» 1889 Seybert St. FRANK E. ENGELMAN, Philadelphia, Penne 
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KNOW THYSELF. 





NE day the queen of Sheba gave Solo- 
mon a ring, with many scores of oxen. 
sne bade him bestow it on the wisest of 
his sages. So Solomon commanded all his 
wise men to appear before him on the feast 
of the full moon. They came from Bethel 
and Dan, the court and school of the 
prophets. 

Then king Solomon, arrayed in the regal 
robes, saton his throne, the sceptre of 
Israel in his right hand. The Queen of 
Shebasat beside him. He commanded his 
sages tospeak. Many opened their mouths 
and discoursed right eloquently. They 
told of many things. The eyes of the 
Queen shone like the dew drops which 
quivered at sunrise on the peach blossoms. 
Solomon was sad. 

Atlast one arose of courtly mein. He 
told of the wondrous cities in tar lands, How 
the sun secalds the dewin Sahara. How he 
forsakes the chill North for whole months, 
leaving the old moon in his place. He 
spoke ot the fleets that go down to the sea; 
he told how they weave flax at Tyrus, and 
spin gold at Ophir; of the twisted shell that 
comes from Oroba, and the linen of. Egvpt 
that endures the fire. He spoke of fleets; 
of laws; thearts that make men happy. 

“Truly, he is,” said the King. “But let 
others speak.” 

Another came forth. He was young in 
His cheek was burning with enthu- 
The fire of genius shone in his eye 
when all the others are 
swallowed up in light. He spoke of the 
works of the Great One. Told how the 
cedar of Lebanon, when the sun kisses its 
forehead, lifts up its great arms with a 
shout, shaking off the feathery snow in 
winter, or the pearly dew in autuinn,: to 
freshen the late calma that glitters at its 
foot. Hespoke of the elephant, the ante- 
lope, the jackal, the eagle, the mule. He 
knew them all. He told of the fish that 
make glad the waters as the seasons dance 
the frolic round about their heads. He 
sang in liquid softness, of the daughters of 
the air, who melt tae heaven into song. He 
rose to the stars; spoke of the chaos ; of the 
world, the offspring of love, He spoke of 
the stars; the crown; Mazzaroth, and the 
tall ladder Jacob saw. He sang again the 
star of creation. 

“He is wiser than Solomon,” said the | 
King, “To him belongs the prize,” 

But at this moment some men in humble 
garb brought astranger,unwillingly along. 
His raiment was poor but comely, and 
snow-white. The seal of labor on his hands, 
the dust of travel covered his sandals, His 
beard, long and silvery, went down to his 
girdle; a sweet smile, like a sleeping in- 
fant’s, sat unconscious on his lips. Hiseyo 
was the angel’s lamp, that burns, in still 
devotion, before the court of paradise, nak- 
ing the day. As he leaned on hsshepherd- 
staff, in the gay court, a blush lke a girl's, 
stole over his cheek. 

“Speak,” said the king. 

“T have nothing to say,”’ said the hoary 
man. ‘I know only how unwise and frail 
Iam. Iam no sage.” 

And Solomon’ s countenance rose. “By 
the sceptre of El Thaddan, I charge thee 
speak thou ancient man.”’ 

Then he began: “My study is myself, 
my acts, my sentiments. I learn how frail 
Iam. ButI revere the fire that divinely 
burns within u.e. 1, of myself, can do 
nothing. I listen to that voice within; and | 
I know all, I can do all.” Then he spoke 
of his glees and his glooms, his bopes, bis 


years. 
siasin. 
like a day-star, 





af piration, his faith. He spoke of nature, 
the nodest trees, the pure golden stars. | 
When he caine to Him who is all in all, he | 
bowed his head and was dumb. 

“Give hin the ring,” said Solomon. “He | 
knows himself—he is the wisest. The spirit | 
of the holy is in him.” 

“Take back the gift,” said the sage, “I 
nved it not. He that knows himself needs | 
no reward. He knowsGod. He sees tbe 
All of things. Alas! I do but feebly know 
myself. I deserve noring. Let mereturn | 
to my home and my duty.” | 

— 9 

Fee Simple.—Money given to a quack | 
(loqtor. 

————————= | 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City | 
save Baggage Expressage and Carriage | 
Hire,and stop at the GRaNp Union Hore., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Six hundred elegant rooins fitted up ata 
| oO } | are 
‘ Mand upwards per 


‘lan K, 
the best. Horse cars, stages, 
railroad to all depots. 


levator Restaurant supplied witli 


and elevated 


Hotel than at any other first-class botel in 
the city. 


Families can live} = 
better for less money at the Grand Union | S 


ONE VIEW OF MARRIAGE. 





I must give up my billiards, my beer and cigars, 
Never think about matinees, races, or bars. 

And make my small income in some manner do, 
To furnish food, cluthing, et cetra, for two, 

The girl may be pretty and loving, I grant— 
Perhaps she can cook, but more likely she can't; 
She may play the piano ‘‘tor all that it's worth, ** 
But as for her washing—why, heavens and earth! 
No marriage for me—it’s too much of a sham; 

I think I am far better off as I am. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 
I'm weary of bachelor's life,{ declare, 
Of a little hall bedroom and boarding-house fare, 
No pleasant companionship—nothing at all; 
I long for a home, be it ever so simall— 
For a home, and a wife who is cheerful and bright, 
If *‘union is strength, ** why, my notions are right. 
My wages are small, but I think they will do, 
With a little economy, nicely for two. 
I've m) eyes on a girl, and Ill ask her—that's flat, 
So off with my slippers, and ho! for my hat! 
6. tT. OLEN. 


Humorous. 


A hard case—The oyster’s. 
Light work—The incendiary’s. 
The key note—‘‘Wife, let me in.’’ 


Cannibals have been known to eat their 
**todder,*’ 


Lazy husbands are known out west 
stove-watchers. 


Man wants but little here below, but gen 
erally wants enoagh. 


It is a consolation to see a plumber com- 
pelled to buy something at a retail drug store. 
THEY gratefully testify to the virtue of Dr.Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for Heart Disease. Price §1;6 for 5. 
Squiggs always callls his wife his little 


sugar plum, though only as an excuse to lick her. 


It has been changed from ‘‘Love, Court- 
ship and Marriage’’ to ‘‘Love, Courtship, and Car- 
riage.*’ 

NUMEROUS are the cures of Heart Disease from 
using Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. By druggist. 


On seeing a house being whitewashed, a 
small boy of three wanted to know ifthe house was 
going to be shaved. 


The train went so fast the other day that 
its shadow could only catch up with it whenever it 
stopped at a station. 

—-——-—— « <a — 
Superfluous Aair 
Madame Wawm bold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfiluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBKCLD, 198 West Spring- 
field Street, Boston, Mass. 
a OO 
S@ When our readers answer any Adver- 





as 


| tiscment found iu these columns they will 


confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming (he %uturday Evening 
Test. ‘ 








THE MILD POWER 


ZCURESR 


' HOMEOPATHIC VR 


Jn yoo trent years. Zhe moss cafe, simple, coomom 


on Disease and ita Cure (isa pp. also 
sent free. are thie 
Medicine Co., 1 ton "Bt. New York 





> 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED (to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
fous Fever, and Liver Complaint. In case of 
failure, after due trial, dealers are autherized, by 
our circular of July Ist, 1882, to refund the 
money. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


" UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLY 85. 00. Circu- 
lars free. Harbach Organina Co., Philada., Pa. 


~ AGENTS WANTED 


GENTS MAKE 


Until you haveseen our New Book 


Battles for the Union 


eg hte co. 

















t 
Bee bos ch Philadelphia, Pa, 
pet poms | mma 
mes selling wy ‘ony 
p ski ete. 


City hawpemaer C=. Clachaatl. tf) 





PLOYMENT .°7,'2" 
rare 
ate fe ph, also mnt Wanted ps 
rent med on can? yepempied. rite — yw 
CO., 306 George Street, Cincinnati, Olse- 
960. Ager Flectric Cleanser 
oP ne ‘ 4 ai re ° Standaru 
Ag MUS ire bo 197 Pearl St., New York 


lendid 150 Latest Style Chromo ards, name on lec. 
remium with 3 packs. E. H. Pardee, NewHavep ( t. 
ParEx? MEDIC IN ES send for Price 


Wiliam T, TOTTEN, 672 X. Te nth St, Phila., Pa. 





HEALTH---BEAUTY. 


Strong, Pure and Rich Blood, 
increase of Fiesh and 
Weight, Clear 8kin and 
Beautiful Complexion 
Secured to all 
through 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrofula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungs and Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway sSarsaparillian Resalvent. 


of ingredients of extraordi- 
afte ae = A pror Sremertes, essential to purify, heal, re- 
mairand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 

in its treatment and cure. 


THE SKIN, 


After a few days use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear and beautiful. Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores and ulcers soon 
cur Persons suffering from scrofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eyes, mouth, cara, legs, throat and 
giands, that have accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, or from the use of 
corrosive sublimate, may rely upon a cure if the 
Sarsaparilitan ts ¢ ontimued a sufficient time to make 
its impression on the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation, Taken in Tea- 
spoonful Dosea, while others re Bree five or six times 
as much, Sculd by druggists. Price §1 per bottle. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 


the World. 
CURES AND PREVENTS 


Summer Complaint, 
Cholera Morbus, 


A teaspoonful in haif a tambler of water will ina 
few minutes cure cramps, spasms sour stomach, 
heartburn, nervousness, sleeplessness, sick head- 
ache, dilarrha@a, dysentery, colic, flatuleney and all 
Internal Pains. 


Inflammations, 
Rheumatism, 


Neuralgia, 
Headache. 
Toothache, 


Asthma, 
Difficult Breathing, 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 

in from one to D minutes, 
SNOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement need any one, 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 
Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every 
Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. 
It was the first, 


AND IS THE ONLY 


That Instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays toflammation, and cures Congestions, 
of the lungs, stomach, bowels, or other glands or or- 
vans, by one applic ation 

Travelers should always carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY’S READY RELIEF with them. A few drops 
in water will prevent sickness or pains from change 
of water. It is better than Freuch Brandy or Bitters 
asa stimulant. 


MALARIA 


CURED IN ITS WORST FORMS, 
Chills and Fever. 


FEVER and AGUE cured tor ® cents. There is not 
a remedial agent in the world that willcure Feverand 
Ague, and all other Malarivus, Bilious, Scarlet, Ty- 
»hoid, Yellow and other fevers (aidea by HKadway's 
Pitts)’ 80 quick as Kadway’s Ke ady Relief, Fifty cts. 
per bottle. 


ALSO— 








RADWAY'S REGULATING PLS | 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy.) 
Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. | 


Perfectl¢ Tasteless, elewgantivy coated with sweet 
gum. urge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
AD WAY'S PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
Kowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
‘ onstipation, ( ostiveness, 
Biliousness, Fever, lnflam- 
~, and all derangements of 
the Mhternal Viecera. Por ly vegetable, containing 
Bo mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 


SULD BY DRUGGISTS, 


an th h, Liver, 
yous Diseases, Headache, 
Indigestion, Dyspe pela in, 
matiyn of the Bowe 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 











1 ask Ra iway me 

Bevel Edge ¢ or de lat | 

be” “ . 

7 Large : and f 
wo Fra ntfit Ste Quickest retor sive ns 0 tal 
| et. Clinton & Co, North Haven, Cy 
© ARDS all Lap-corner, Gilt EAge. Glass, 
Motte, Chromo, Love Letter and Case, name 


in Gold and Jet, We. WEST & CU., Westville, Conn. 
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PAIN REMEDY | 


whether | 





| 


| 


HALLS “scitis" 
Hair Renewer. 


Seldom dees a popular remedy win such @ 
strong hold upon the public confidence as has 
Haty’'s Hain RENEWER. The cases in which 
it has accomplished a complete restoration of 
color to tae hair, and vigorous health to the 
scalp, are innumerable. 

Old people like it for its wonderful power to 
restore to their whitening locks their original 
color and beauty. Middle-aged people like it 
because it prevents them from getting bald, 
keeps dandruif away, and makes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it 
as a dressing because it gives the hair a beau- 
tiful glossy lustre, and enables them to dress 
it in whatever form they wish. Thus it is the 
favorite of all, and it has become so simply 
because it disappoints no one. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE WHISKERS 

Has become one of the most important pops- 

lar toilet articles for gentlemen's use. When 

the beard is gray or naturally of an unde 

sirable shade, BUCKINOHAM’s Drs is the 

remedy. 





PREPARED BY 
R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Fresh Meat all the Year! 


kept fresh all the Year. Butter sweet all 
the ear. Rancid Butter restored to original 
sweetness, at the cost of one dollar per year. 
NO ICE! NO ICE-BOX! NO SALT! 
Nothing deletertons to health, and so simple that a 
child of eight can do it. For particulars aud testi- 
monials send to 


CEO. HOLCATE & CO.,_ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1502 So. Juniper St., 








BETORE — AND — AFTER 


Electrie Appliances are sent on 30 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG O OLD 


iO are — = Nenvovus 
Loer Vrra.itr « ov Nenvs Force aup 

Vicor, Wastino Weaxwenses, all those diseases 
DM ay) a PERSONAL NaTUne resulting from Abvsss and 
Orem Cavses. 6 y relief and complete resto- 
ration of Hea.7n, ¥id0R8 and Maxnoop U UARANTERD, 


VOLTAIG BELT 6O., MARSHALL, MICH, 











iym and Cure. 

The symptoms are, molscure, 
like perspiration, intense Steh= 
jog, increased by scratching, 
very distressing, particularly et 
Bight: seems as if pin-worms 
were crawling inand about the 
rectum: the private parts are 
sometines affected, f allowed 
to continue, very serions rr salte 
may follow, ““RBWAYNE'S OINT}= 
MENT isa pleasant, sure cure. 
Also for Tetter, Itech, Salt Rheum, 
Scald Head, Erysipelas, Barbers’ 
Itech, Blote he s, all sealy, crusty 
Skin Diseases. Sent by mall for 
SW cents; three boxes, 91.2, (in 
stamps). Address Dn. 
&2S0ON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
by all Druggists. 






















WAYNE 
Bold 













Grerpthing te Drv Goods 
Wearing Apparvl an 
ekeeping ge 

mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
to circur stances—subject to return and 
nd 4 pane Y, if aes cfm applic Cate 

logue, w etalls, ma on application. 

JOHN WANAMA KR, PutLap 

the largest retail ne 7 re United States. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured withont the injury trusses Infilct, 
by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S ba da 


ws 











‘Those who value linmunity from strangulated ra 
ture, and the comforts of physical soundness, shoulda 
lose no time in securing the benefits of his treatment 


and remedies. His book, containing Iikenesses of 
bad cases before and after cure, wiih evidence of his 
success, and indursements from distingulshed physl- 

clans, clergymen, merchants, farmers, engineers, and 
others, is mailed to those who se og | ten cents. Princi- 
pal office, No, Gl Bros dway, WN. 
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THE SATURDAY 





Ladies’ Department. 


FARHION CHAT. 





MODELS FOR CHILDREN. 


E elegance, or rather richness,, of chil- 
dren's costumes just now depends 
greatly upon the age of the wearers, great 
being admissible in some cases which 
would be considered outre in others. 

The acine of richness is certainly enjoyed 
by the little people between two and six 
years of age, for many ladies consider it a 
waste of money to spend tnuch artistic 
thought upon the babies whose garments 
must be loose, and of aconvenient cut to 
sit well when the infant is in its nurse's 
arins. 

For outdoor wearthe child who cannot 
yet walk is dressed in the long-worn pelisse 
consisting of a loose frock and long cape, 
though these are of very handsome mater- 
jal, white or richly colored ; and the hat is 
trimmed with luxuriant feathers and gath- 
ered natin. 

For indoors white nainsook o- batiste,em- 
broidered and trimmed with lace, trom the 
freshest and prettiest dresses a baby can 
wear. 

The picturesque and lovely little satin, 
voile and surah of artistic color 
and cut,are for the most part made tor girls 
between twoand aix, for after seven a 
much severer style is preferred, which be- 
cones sitmopler still for gir's of twelve or 
thirteen. 

Fresh and tasteful 
their simplicity, are 


dresses, 


dresses, 
however, 


elegant in 
made for 





| 
cut out oval in front, but from the sides fail | eatien! linen. | 
| 


sash is tied, aud the basques below are cut 


away to show the lace and flounces of the 
skirt. 

A handsome reception dress has a skirt of 
hydrangea ottoman, edged with five ruches 
of creain lace. 

Above is a second skirt of grenmline with | 
broche pink flowers, falling straight, and 
slightly draped at the sides by Directoire | 
roscties made of pink chenille. 

The corsage bes round basques, and is 


two pink sarah draperies which cross in | 
front, and the edges are then hidden in the 


| soft full surah scarf. 


| 


thein in fine suinmer cloth, in plaid, in ecot- | 


ton washing fabrics, and in all the new 
woolen tnaterials. 

Charining mode) fora girl of nine is of 
periwinkie cloth, theskirt pleated, falling 
over a pleated bavaleuse. 

The polonaise has the rather short skirts 
draped to forin three peplum points, edged 
with darker blue velvet ; the two shorter 
puints are the paniers, and the longer the 
drapery behind. 

A very coquettish cape, with a visite 
sleeve bigh on the shoulder, is of bluo vel- 


| torin of a sash bow, consisting of two loops 


vet ; it completes the costume and gives an | 


air of novelty. 

For more dressy occasions, costumes aro 
made of surah and voile, surah embroider- 
ed by hand being reserved for very dressy 
woilettes. 

They are inuch worn for matinees, visites 
afternoon drives, flower shows, garden 
parties, and similar occasions. 

This summer embroidery 
everything. 

Any kind of embroidery is used, eccen- 


is worn on 


| pecially it in pale colors ; handsoiwme morn- 


tric or usual, though the success of peculiar | 


designs and work depends on the cunbina- 
tion and arranygemeut of colors and ima- 
terials. 

So much can be done with odds and ends 
of rich material for children at little cost, 
that the weakness of mothers, in wishing to 
see their little ones artistically and richly 
clad, becoines an innocent pleasure, al- 
though too great extravagance in style and 
material is apt to inake a voung child pre- 
cociously conceited and self-conscious, 

Many dressy costurnes are of plain or 
printed foulard, this soft and beautiful silk 
being peculiarly adapted for children’s toil- 
ettes. 

A dress of very pale terra-cotta foulard is 
intended to be worn by a_ blonde little 
bridesinaid at a fashionable wedding. 

The skirtis edged with four gathered 
flounces richly embroidered in silks of 
many different colors, surmounted by a 
bouillonve with a ruched heading which 
edges the pleated foulard plastron. 

Over this is a long corsage reaching to the 
embroidery of the second ftlounce, the fronts 
open and edged all round with embroid- 
ery. 

The pockets, sleeves and round collar are 
also ewmbroidered. 

The hat, a Directoire shape, is of terra- 
cotta straw, trimmed with a long ostrich 
feather and satin of the same color. 

Terra-cotta, crushed strawberry, pale 
blue and ecru, are the colors used alinost 
exciusively for very dressy toilettes. 

A really lovely little toilette of crushed 
strawberry ottoman for a girl of five must 
be quoted as an exainple of the luxury at- 
tained in the costumes of young children. 
The skirt has alterpate ottoman pleatings 
and lace flounces, the open casaque edged 
down the fronts with lace, 
breasted waistooat closing diagunally 
silver buck lesand straps of strawberry otto- 
mar ribbon. 

The neck is 
edged with lace, showing a bouillonne 
cheimisette of white surah. 

cross the waistoost a satin strawberry 


over a double 


with 


‘deep saw-like scallops over a band of otto- 


ala Tallien. ete. 


gigot sleeve, slashed with ottoman velvet. 


A crescent piece is cut from each sleeve to | 
leave bare the tip of the shoulder, this be- 
ing filled in with pink surab for day wear. 
The sleeves reach the elbow, and are edged 
with .ace. 

Velvet will be used for trimming through- 
out the surniner, in bands on the skirt and 
corsage, especially with plaid and chequer- 
ed zephyrs, and flowered and many-culored 
cashinere chintzes. 

A sash of ribbor velvet is also worn with 
them,tied loosely in front with long flowing | 
ends. 

The name trotteuse is still given to all 
costumes for morning wear,at least to those 
for outdoor purposes, and they are made, 
alinost without exception, of fine cloth or 
light summer woolea tabrics. 

For those who object to a whole costume | 
of woolen material, velvet corsages are | 
nade, especially in the seal brown, green, ' 
blue, periwinkle, and navy- blue. 

The skirts are simply pleated likea kilt, 
the edge of each pleat being cut however in 





man velvet, which gives a rich aspect to the 
severe cloth costuine, 
The back drapery is very simple, in the 


and pointed ends merely heuumned and 
stitched ; the tablier is looped by rosettes 
of ribbon. 

The corsage is of ottoman velvet, with a 
straight upright collar clasped by a inetal | 
bird brooch. 

Less stiff and lower collars are however 
much adopted with cloth dresses, both col- 
lar and sieeve revers bc ing in’every variety 
—the Valois collar, the Angot coliar, revers 


The Valois collar is always worn with a 


Plain cloth is considered on the whole 
more elegant than plaids and chequers, es- 


ing costumes are teade of them, trimined 
with velvet of the same shade, if dark co- 
lor, and with a darker shade if the cloth be 
in a pale or mediuin tint, such as canaque, 
periwinkle, crusbed strawberry, and other 
pew and fashionable colors, 

Very large patterned plaids, in almost 
violently contrasting shades, are still very 
tashionable, and are inuch worn by eleg- 
antes of capricious taste, over akirts of otto- 
wan. 

One model has the plaid of immense size 
in reseda, grenat and brown on a milky 
amber ground. 

The skirt is of brown ottoman, with very 
thick ribs, and is plain in front but deeply 
pleated atthe sides and back. The tunic is 
of plaid, very eiaborately draped. 

The inaterial is pleated into the waist,and 
forms a short pointed tablier, ornamented 
with three ribbon bows, one at the waist, 
one atthe point of the tablier, and another 
on the under skirt, the ends reaching the 
edge of the skirt. 

Two other bows drape the material upon | 
the hips. 

The originality of the whole toilette con- 
sists in the fact that the back drapery, | 
though longer and uch wore full, is a 
copy of the tablier, forming however two 
points instead of one,each ornamented with 
a bow ot ribbon. 

The corsage is of brown ottoman, in the > 
Directoire shape, with pleated postilion 








backs ; like the skirt a wide pleat forinsthe | 
_ centre, the pleats then turning right and 


| left. 


The large Directoire revers is covered 
with plaid, the parements being to match. 


| The chapeau is of brown straw, with a high 


open, with a large collar | 


| 


crown, the leit, side of the brim pressed | 
closely to the face, and the right turned up 

and lined with brown ottoman. The crown 

is encircled with an ottoman drapery, and 

is trimiimed with seven plaid silk pompons, 

and three golden thistles. 





Fireside Chat. 
LINEN EMBROIDERY. 


VINCE linen embroidery has been reviv- 
ed with such zest, every worker hails 
with interest the smaliest researches in- 

tw ancient speciinens. 

Fragment of Scandinavian aprons and | 

beaddreases, of Russian bed furniture, and | 
Geriman papery, are seized upon for the les- | 


| over 3 threads and under 1. 


| knobs terininating the corners. 


j 








EVENING POST. 


teach in quaint rms and 
stitches ; andastudy of the originals al- 


ways yields some fresh Toye 

A varied collection of this kind, lent by | 
the Rev. Daniel Kock, of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was recentiy on view at the South Kensing- 
ing Museum London. 

It embraced numerous chalice cloths, 
linen covers, embroidered bandkerchiels 
pieces of guipure and drawn work, besides 
sundry sawplers of lace and fancy stitches. 


sons t 





Curious were some of the specimens ot | 
darned work, the sacred lamb being, of | 
course, the favorite pattern for the ecclesi- 


This animal, with its accompanying leaves | 
or scrolls, stood out on the cream, grey, or 
white flaxen texture, whereas the ground | 
was covered with straight stitches of color- | 
ed worsted or thread, varying in length as | 
the outline demanded, and crossing the de- 
signs theinsel ves by specks or dashes, 

bus, in one border,brown thread cover- 
ed the foundation, and also darned the 
Lodies of the stags by passing over 1 thread 
and under 12, producing twilled speckles 
on the right hand side. 

In asimilar way dark blue worsted com- 
pletely hid the ground of another embroi- 
dery,and marked out the patterns by darn- 
ing over 2 and under 8, white a third bad 
the ornament worked in mere closely by 
means of blocks of three stitches slipping 





Next to these exainples of darned grounds { 
we had also a few darned patterns suitable 
tor reproduction on tea and sideboard | 
cloth ; exquisite, ona white linen square, | 


| was an insertion of stars in pink and green 
| silk, inclosed, as well as divided, by two 


rows of diatnonds in white crossstitch. The 
edge consisted of two lines of drawn work, 
with dots worked on the intervening | 
space. 

A scroll strip, wholly in pink, was exe- 
cuted by darning over 4and under 1, the 
color being 80 faint, and the silk so fine, 
that it had more the effect of weaving than 
needle tracery. 

The workers of the past preferred ela- 
borate stichery to sinariness and show. 
How many of ourown busy bees would 
care to expend their time on closely cover- 
ed insertions of white crossstich, on a 
white liuen ground ? and yet this style of 
work was to be met with wore than once in 
this exhibition. 

The examples of Holbein of Holbein 
work were chaste and simple; a small 
cambric squire boasted no other than an 
inch-wide border ofthe open square stitch 
wrought in brown silk, the corners being 
tilled by spiked motifs, and the edge fin- 
ished off by a kind of button-hole stitch 
iace in the silk, intermingled with silver 
thread. 


Several other specimens combined the 
Holbein with the cross stitch, as is con- 
stantly done nowadays ; a white linen cov- 
er displayed on its four corners vandykes 
of red cross stitch, traversed by littie run- 
ners of Holbein stitch in metallic thread, 
overlaid by cross stitches in gold silk. The 
breaks between these points were filled in 
with Gerinan words in red, and the edge 
adurned by red buttonhole stitches, with 
spaced picots in yellow,red and gold thread 


A second cover represented quaint flow- 
ers in Holbein stitch, with spaced crosses 
for the stalks, and eyelet holes capping the 
arins of the floral crosses occurring here 
and there. 


An embroidered chalice veil of white 
linen attracted notice troin the bright and 
varied arrangement of its floral border. In 
the angles shone sprays of pinks, respec- 
tively worked in pinkish, white, creain,and 
variegated reds ; the central flower ol the 
group stuod erect, with tiny reeds or leaves 
springing on either side,together with pan- 
sies orsinaller pinks, finished either by 
bulb roots or straggling rootlets, imitated 
in brown silk. 

Filling up two of the sides were silverv- 
white and blue pomegranates, with golden 
green calyxes, and in alternation with thein 
sprigs of colored lilies and priuiroses. Up 
the sides appeared sprays of lyan- 
thuses, accompanied by Ser o field 
flowers. 


Interesting as to design were two orthree 
of the linen covers, notably an eccentric 
stork, with a cardinal hat anda ribbon en- 
twining its body, both in brown knot 
stitches. 

An outline of blue twist stitch defined the | 
stork, the body of which was filled with 
white vandyke stitches, couched down at 
intervals. 

Various lace stitches were introduced in 
the bold leaves which waved round the 
bird, inarked out forcibly, if not tastefully 
by brown stitches wherever their under 
sides curled over. 

Another uliarity in ecclesiastical de- 
sign was a linen cover, dated 1611, whereon 
ribbons of white network, inarked off by 
brown couching, were carried across and 
across the ground, interescting each other 
by asortof block or square of interlac- 
ing. 

In the heart of every diainond appeared 
crosses of white spiky stitches projecting | 
beyond a circle of the sane stitchery ; the | 
middle, being in brown, represented a | 
tiny brown cross on a larger white one. In 
the iniddle of the cloth stood the sacred 
monograwn of long white stitches, closely 
couched down. : 

A ebeerful disposition of colors charac- 
terized a carpet pattern in ordinary cross 
stitch, worked with worsted and linen 
thread used double. The centre was orna- 











| inented by a spray of flowers, on a founda- 


tion of tent stitches, wrought in the white. | 

thread. This wiedallion was framed by ar- 

abesques in und black, set off by a 
faslkeround. . . 


dark green 


| gatesare hung, curtains are hang, but felo 


eed 


(Correspondence. 


a 

L. M. M., (Wheeling, Va.)—We cannot 
say. 

F., (Housemond, Va.)—We know ot no 
such firm. 

P., (Helron, W. Va.)—In Milwauxee 
W isc .nsin. ‘ 

ARTIE, (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—You should 
answer his letter. 

M.W. B., (Winchester, Pa.)—Ask the 
opinion of a good doctor. 

J. A. H., (Vernon, Miss.)—Do not have 
anything todo with them. 

M. K. C.,(Rock Hill,S. C.)—Their names 
are Humbert and Margarita. 

S. W. T., (Crescent City, Cal.)—We do 
not understand your question. 

JaMeEs C., (Belpre, Wash, O.)—See an- 
sewer to Inquirer, Belleisie, Pa. 

M. A. H., (Lynchburg, Va.)\—We know 
nothing of the history of the coin. 

REGINA, (Paris, Texas.)—We do not at 
preseut need anything of the kind. 

8S. K. B., (Hannahan, N. C.)—Consult a 
physician about the child's ailment. 

R. C. L., (Venango, Pa.)—They are not- 





| We cannot-give you the required address, 


INQUIRER, (Belleisie, Pa.)— Write to 
Lippincott & Co., Publishers, this city. 

Ipa G., (Castleberry.)—The stories are 
not and will not be published in book form. 

R. R. B., JR., (Denver, Col.)—We have 


| been unable to get the information asked for. 


Mrs. E. S., (Wansbard, Wis.)— The 
price will be §2,00. We are fully supplied. 

AGNES, (New Haven, Conn.)—Inquire 
in your own city at some of the leading shops. 

F. B. T., (Chicago, Ill.)— We advise 
you to consult the young lady's parents without de. 
lay. 

A. E., 
acfers ina story by Irving, 
writer. 

C. L. M., (Solon, Iowa.)—Jenny Lind is 
still alive in England. Her married name is Goild- 
echmidt. 

Sus., (Sheverson, Ala.)— The nearest 
college of the kind we know of is 13th & Chestnut, 
Phila., Pa. 

A. H. W., (Polk,O.)—You can get the 
answers to your question by looking up the facts in 
the Bible for yourselves. 

Dora, (Wabash, Ind.)—There are books 


on the subject which you can get cheaply. Address 
Claxton & Co., Publishers, this city. 


W. T. D., (Tangle, La.)—You have acted 
quite right. Do not answer his letter. Let him seek 
you out and make an explanation in person. 


S. D. G., (Ford, Mich.)\—We disapprove 
of mixed marriages. We think you had better give 
her up. Better misery for a while than possibly fora 
lifeti.ne. 

A. B., (Dresdon, O.)— The case is a 
strange one. Speak to your parents, or; preferably 
your minister. He willadvise you much better than 
any stranger. 

MAaMIE,(St. Louis, Mo. )—There is no gen- 
eral rule. In somecases the material shows it, and 
in others there is no rightside. It will hold good in 
double widths. 

Mrs. L. F., (Bush Hill, N. C.)—We an- 
swered your former inquiry, and gave all the infor- 
mation in our power. Consult the advertising 
columns of the Post. 

SraGe, (Thila., Pa.) —We would ad- 
vise you to weigh the matter well and consult your 
friends before making up your mind to go oy tbe 
staxe. To achieve histrionic fame requires rare 
natural gifts coupled with indomitable persever- 
ance. 


M. 


o 
a 


(Boston, Mass.)—They are char- 
a famous American 


A. L., (Norristown, Pa.) — The 


| young lady’s cool conduct is probably caused by vour 


not coming to the point, and asking her to be your 
wife. If you really love her and want her for your 
wife, tell her so, and you will doubtless see a satis- 
factory change in her manner, 

Vic AND VAN, (Newton, N. J.)—Unless 
they are engaged we do not think it right. 2 We 
would drop her company at once. 3 No; he is too 
young to know his own mind, 4. The term might be 
applied toayreat many. We do not remember to 
have ever seen it given to any one in particular. 


S. H. T., (Summersville, Pa.)—The sub- 
ject is one we have never studied, although science 
asserts, and gives instances of, such influence. 2. 
The treatment you speak of for the hair is the best we 
know of. Ifthatdoes no good we can recommend 
nothing else. Shaving might be of some service. 


T. E. M., (Toland, Conn.)—To keeps 
insects off birds, put the least bit of kerosene oil un- 
der-each wing—say as much as remains on your little 
finger after you have left the drop fall off. Do this 
every ten days until all are removed, Clean the cage 
well every day ; scour it in hot water ; use borax, and 
but little soap. 

WILLIAM, (Mason, TIl.) — In reply © 
your question ‘‘whether itis correct ‘osay3 man 
was hanged, ** we can only give the usage. In Ens- 
land great offenders are hanged ; 1. this country and 
Canada they are hung. Im England beef is hung, 
ms ace 
hanged. In the United States and in Canada felons, 
beef, gates, and curtains are all treated in the saue 
wav—they are all hung. 

FLORIE, (Logan, W. Va. )—The lines— 


‘*The stern joy which warriors fee! 
In foeman worthy of their steci, 
- 


occur in Sir Walter Scott’s *‘Lady of the Lak« a 


is spoken of Rhoderick Dhu and James Fitz James, 
asthey were about getting into tha 
when 

**Fach looked to sun, and stream, and plain. 

As what they ne*er might see again : 

Then foot, and pvint, and ere oppose, 

In dubious strife they darkly elosec.* 


t deadly fight 





